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The Industry Council Idea: Is It Adaptable 
to the United States? 


Paper read at the Eighteenth Annual Convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, December 27-29, 1956. 


We are dealing with a question, a problem to be answered, 
which is apparently very clear and concise: “Is the Industry 
Council Idea Adaptable to the United States?” We all have 
some notion of the Industry Council Idea or Plan: the American 
Hierarchy referred to it by name in 1948; our Society has re- 
ceived annual reports from a committee studying it for over a 
decade now; the committee itself has a file of notes, correspond- 
ence, debate, criticism, rough and finished versions of state- 
ments approximately equivalent to two 500-page books; and 
indeed the chairman of the committee, Brother Schnepp, has 
co-authored a book,' in which the Industry Council concept has 
figured prominently; and he has compiled another specifically 
on the Industry Council which unfortunately is still waiting 
for acceptance by some enlightened publisher. There have, of 
course, been other books dealing with the plan or its equivalent 
including a most recent and significant one by Professor New- 
man of Maynooth.? We all know what is meant by “adaptable” 
and “the United States.” So the issue appears to be clearly 
drawn — sufficiently, at any rate, to enable us to respond with 
a simple affirmative or negative hypothesis. 

Unfortunately, such is not the case. The chairman’s manu- 
script explaining the Industry Council Idea runs to over 200 
pages, and the farther we get away from the basic principles 
from which it derives, the more tentative and qualified — 
honestly and sensibly enough — the exposition becomes. Adapt- 
ability might imply the present or some vague and undetermined 
future time; it could imply the means of socially spontaneous 
evolution or of enforced acceptance of an imposed system; and 
it might imply partial implementation or it might stand for 
total articulation throughout American society. And the United 


1 Mary Eberdt, C.H.M., and Gerald Schnepp, S.M., Industrialism and 
the Popes (New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1953). 

2 Jeremiah Newman, Co-Responsibility in Industry (Westminster, Md.: 
Newman Press, 1955). 
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States? What American social scientist would presume to clas- 
sify within a well-defined social form a society so pluralistic 
and dynamic as ours, even though it does manifest perduring 
chacteristics? 

So the issue requires more precise definition. But first we 
might review very briefly the background of our topic. The 
Industrial Revolution was indeed a decisive factor, but only 
one of many factors, in the change of social institutions and 
relationships from the types characteristic of the late Middle 
Ages to those of modern industrialized urbanism. Without 
stopping to discuss the ingredients of those changes — philo- 
sophical, theological, ethical, technical, economic, political, cul- 
tural — we recall that they constituted such an upheaval as 
to result in the destruction of social order in wide areas of 
the western society. The ascendancy of individualism, of the 
primacy of the profit motive, and of economic values; the tech- 
nological developments which sparked the formation of new 
social classes divided according to economic wealth and power; 
the demographic moves and concentrations, and thus the flight 
from rural social forms to the anomie of over-densely populated 
industrialized cities; the anonymous exploitation of man by 
man, class by class — all of these characterized a ruptured 
social fabric, a society in such disequilibrium as to give seem- 
ing warrant to the Hobbesian homo homini lupus and to the 
application of the Darwinian “survival of the fittest” to social 
life. As it always has in social life — sooner or later — reac- 
tion set in as society strove to achieve a new equilibrium, and 
thus we experienced our revolutions and social movements. 
Marxism, Fabianism, syndicalism, cooperatism of various types, 
various collectivistic theories and systems, not to mention some 
of the more obvious political systems with deeply ingrained 
socio-economic involvements, were all efforts — more or less 
crude, more or less integrated — to achieve this equilibrium. 
Concerned not only with the more obvious aspects of social 
stress but with its moral implications and its impact on per- 
sonal integrity and religious opportunity, the Catholic Church 
instituted, in some quarters more slowly than in others, its 
own programs of social teaching and social movement. Some- 
times parallel with, sometimes vigorously opposed to, the prin- 
ciples and policies of these other movements, the Church’s pro- 
gram has been part of the main stream searching for a more 
equilibrated and humanized social order. 
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The Industry Council Plan or Idea (as it has been recently 
and more suitably designated) is our American Catholic ex- 
pression for one of the more important elements in the papal 
program for social reform as stated in papal addresses — im- 
plicitly for 65 years since Rerum Novarum, explicitly for 25 
years since Quadragesimo Anno. A relatively recent expression 
of the papal regard for this element was Pope Pius XII’s state- 
ment in 1952: ‘Meanwhile, they pass over, more or less in 
silence, the principal part of the Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, 
which contains the Church’s real program, that is, the idea 
of a corporate, occupational order of the entire economy.’”* 

Essentially this corporate, occupational order of society im- 
plies the following: society is analogically conceived as a body, 
its various functional elements, including economic institutions, 
playing the role of organs in that body; implicit in this con- 
ception is the principle and process of cooperation — among the 
sub-parts of the respective organs for the proper func- 
tioning of the organ for both its own good and the wel- 
fare of the whole society, among the organs themselves 
for the same purposes, and among the body as a_ whole 
and each and all of its organs. This cooperation further im- 
plies mutual recognition of the value of personal liberty and 
responsibility, the principles of subsidiarity and self-government 
or autonomy; hence it implies limitation on government in- 
volvement so far as is consonant with the general welfare, 
and a commitment of all members of society to the establish- 
ment and preservation of individual liberties, rights and dig- 
nities, on the other. It will be noticed that this papal plan is 
actually a complex of principles applied to social life; it is not 
a detailed structural design. As a matter of fact, the papacy 
and the Church have consistently made it clear that providing 
such a design is not within its competence, but rather the func- 
tion of individual peoples to adapt their intelligence and science 
to structuring a design conformed to their institutions.‘ 


Now, here in the United States, where concerted Catholic 
influence toward such ends has been rather at a minimum, 
and where therefore American attempts to restructure social 
institutions have been rather only moderately influenced by 


3 Pope Pius XII in Address of January 31, 1952, cited by Newman, 
op. cit., pp. 11-12. 

4 Quadragesimo Anno, par. 41. Cf. also Eberdt and Schnepp, op. cit., 
pp. 101-103. 
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Catholic social thought, our Society’s Industry Council Com- 
mittee has been trying for over a decade to structure, however 
generally, some sort of suitable design based on the papal 
principles, for American implementation. The question now 
before us is whether that plan or idea is adaptable to American 
life. 

The most advanced and detailed statement of the plan thus 
far is that contained in the 200-page unpublished book compiled 
from committee contributions by Brother Schnepp, What Is the 
Industry Council Plan? It consists of twelve chapters answer- 
ing some 136 pertinent questions which have exercised the com- 
mittee or have been received from outside persons and groups. 
The first chapter, aside from discussing the reasons for choos- 
ing the not-altogether satisfactory name, “Industry Council” 
Plan and some of its synonyms, contains the seventh and most 
recent revised definition, a 900-word definition of the plan.° 
Obviously a 900-word statement would be too long to repeat 
here. The key paragraph follows: 


The Industry Council Plan is a proposed system of social 
and economic organization which would be functional, 
democratic, legally recognized but not government con- 
trolled, and balanced to achieve the recognition of both 
individual rights and the general welfare. 


The definition goes on to explicitate the councils to be set 
up in each occupation and profession on local, regional, national 
and even international levels; the democratic processes where- 
by the councils would be staffed; the effectiveness of council 
decisions; some of the specific functions to be performed by 
the councils and the effects of those functions on the socio- 
economic order; the principles to be maintained in the opera- 
tion of the councils, such as subsidiarity, private ownership, 
competition, autonomous self-control in matters pertaining to 
the common welfare, industrial peace, and preservation of per- 
sonal liberty and initiative; and finally a qualification that in- 
troduction of the plan will necessitate, time, social changes, 
patience and good will. 

The second chapter spells out each of thirteen principles 
underlying the Plan; the three fundamental ones of human 
dignity, social justice and social charity, and ten prime deriva- 
tive ones, namely, cooperation, general welfare, moral reform, 
institutional reform, subsidiarity, limited state intervention, 





5 This definition is also included in Eberdt and Schnepp, op. cit., pp. 1-3. 
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self-government, liberty, quasi-legal status, and organic struc- 
ture. 

A mere statement of principles and of a desirable socio- 
industrial end product, however, necessarily invites the ques- 
tion: “How does it work?” Starting with Chapter Three, which 
discusses the functions and structure of the councils on the 
various levels — both intra-industrial and inter-industrial, we 
find chapters given to the role of labor and labor unions, the 
role of management — particularly in view of its separation 
from ownership and its development as a distinct profession,® 
the role of agriculture, of the professions, and of government. 
In these chapters, despite the constant insistence by everyone 
on the committee that “we’re not trying to draw social blue- 
prints,” we do end up by penning some rather decisive lines 
on blue paper. Chapters Nine and Ten list and discuss some 
American and some foreign approaches to the Industry Council 
Plan now in existence; Chapter Eleven suggests some practical 
preparatory steps leading to the enactment of the plan; and 
Chapter Twelve tries to answer some quite specific miscellaneous 
questions, e.g., how avoid bi-polarization and jockeying for pub- 
lic approval through group pressures? will the plan apply 
only to inter-state commerce or to all commerce? what is the 
relationship between the plan and the cooperative movement? 
will the councils include small business or only big business? 
retail trade, or only widespread wholesale trade? The very 
attempt to answer these questions seems to some of us already 
to imply practice with white lines on blue paper! 

What are we to think of all this? First of all, let us clarify 
our position with regard to papal directives. Many persons, 
including some teachers and preachers, have the simplicist im- 
pression that the solution to all our socio-economic woes is the 
fiat execution of the papal plan as specified for the American 
scene by Catholic experts. But we’ve seen that the papal plan 
is limited to general norms of a socio-moral order with stated 
relegation of structuring particular designs to individual coun- 
tries. As a matter of fact, a couple of years ago Father Oswald 
v. Nell-Breuning, S.J., who is known to have been consulted 
concerning the composition of the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno 








and who has produced its most authoritative commentary,’ ex- | 


6 Cf. Wilbert E. Moore, Industrial Relations and the Social Order 
(2nd rev. ed.; New York: Macmillan, 1951), pp. 91-93. 

7 Oswald von Nell-Breuning, S.J., Reorganization of the Social Economy 
(Milwaukee: Bruce, 1937). 
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pressed quite some surprise that I, an American, should have 
asked him, a German, for his advice concerning our American 
efforts with the Industry Council. This was just three years 
ago. He stressed two points: first, the matter was only slightly 
referred to in the encyclical, and then only in the broadest 
terms; secondly, it was not proposed as a clear-cut program to 
be imposed and implemented in the various countries. It was 
over 20 years old; there had been many developments in many 
countries since then; and, in any event, he was in no position 
to tell a citizen from another country how moral principles 
were to be implemented in the latter’s homeland. ‘Far better,” 
he said, “for us simply to see whether the socio-economic system 
is functioning in accordance with right reason; if so, fine, let 
it be; if not, work to make it such. Whatever you do, don’t 
identify the Church with any preconceived plan which you 
seek to impose on a nation.” 


A similar point was made by Professor Friedrich Baerwald 
in committee correspondence when he wrote: 


I believe that [the committee] ought to analyze first 
the contemporary American scene in all its economic and 
social aspects and then decide whether or not we do need 
an Industry Council Plan at this time. This preliminary 
analysis has never been done. The assumption is rather 
that this task has been definitively accomplished in Q.A., 
an assertion which I know would be vigorously opposed 
in authoritative circles in Rome. As far as I could find out, 
it has never been maintained that encyclicals on social 
matters make it unnecessary for Catholic social scientists 
to study the specific social ills in their own countries. It 
seems to me that too many in the United States think that 
all they have to do is to interpret the text of a Papal 
document in the field of labor by grammatical methods 
and the techniques of logical inference. I do not believe 
this is an adequate solution of the task given us by the 
Holy Father. 


In other correspondence, discussed and debated by the com- 
mittee, Father William Gibbons, S.J., active in the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, indicated several areas in which 
the Industry Council Plan is indeed far too orientated toward 
industrial concerns and little concerned with, or applicable to, 
agriculture. 

In every incisive paper read at this convention in this same 
university just four years ago, Father Joseph Fitzpatrick, S.J., 
reminded us with multiple apposite evidences that social insti- 
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tutions are usually changed but slowly, by dint of long years 
of steady effort, and often in directions not intended by the 
would-be guide.* When we speak about the adaptability of the 
Industry Council Idea to so gigantic a complex of interrelated 
institutions as the American social and economic system, we 
have to remember that such powerful movements as individual- 
ism and totalitarianism achieved limited triumphs only slowly 
through great effort. 

What ought our own approach to be? We might reflect 
both on what achievements have already been wrought, and what 
a sound attitude toward what Professor Newman well calls 
“Co-responsibility” might be, as spelled out by the Malines 
Social Union in October, 1953: 


(i) The Pope’s most recent statements show that “the 
Church sees with satisfaction and encourages moves — 
circumstances permitting — to introduce elements of part- 
nership into the wage contract.” 

(ii) It is for those actually engaged in industry actually 
to work out and experiment with formulas for achieving 
in practice the advantages which should follow from more 
active participation by workers in the life of their firms. 
In looking for these formulas, it is useful to distinguish 
the different branches of control; decisions involving in- 
dividuals, and those involving respectively group relations, 
technical matters and commercial matters. It is necessary 
to consider how far workers’ essential interests are at stake 
in decisions of each of these types, and how far their 
knowledge and experience qualify them to make their in- 
fluence felt in each. Consideration also should be given to 
the various possible degrees of workers’ participation, since 
different degrees might be appropriate in the case of 
decisions of different types. Successive degrees of partici- 
pation are the right to be informed; to express a view; 
to take part in policy discussions; and to take part in 
policy decisions. 

(iii) Account should also be taken of the many different 
types of business. There are large companies, and there 
are also owner-managed or family business. 

(iv) In big firms schemes of workers’ participation can 
be usefully combined with efforts to break up excessive con- 
centration of authority within the firm. More or less self- 
managing units, each on a human scale, can be created 
within the firm. 

(v) The actual formulas of participation should con- 
form to three conditions: they must be commercially sound, 


8 Cf. “The Industry Council Plan as a Form of Social Organization,” 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, XIV (October 1953), 146-155. 
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that is to say consistent with orderly management and 
high productivity; they must reduce intergroup conflicts, 
since peace and cooperation are one of the main aims of 
reforms of this kind; they must be psychologically pos- 
sible, i.e., they must allow realistically for what people 
will in fact agree to, and for what they may come to agree 
to in due course, given, that is, everyone’s limitations and 
the existence of sin. 

(vi) Every honest attempt to work out by experiment 
practical and satisfactory forms of participation should be 
given its share of praise and support. The aim should 
be to generalize the formulas worked out in this way. 
This may be done by collective agreement between individ- 
ual managements and their workers, industry-wide decision 
through each industry’s own machinery, or, in particular 
cases, at some future time, by law. 

(vii) Participation in control of the firm should form 
one element in a general system of workers’ participation 
in the control of commercial and social life. This implies 
that they should also share in the control of their industry 
or profession and of the national economy as a whole. 
Action at each of these levels should supplement and en- 
rich action at each of the others. 

(viii) To move too fast or too soon might well mean 
delaying, not accelerating the advance towards a steadily 
more responsible degree of participation over a steadily 
widening field — widening and becoming more responsible, 
that is, within the limits already defined. If the attempt 
were made to reach the final objective without intermediate 
stages of advance, it might never be attained at all. 

(ix) Participation in control should be inspired by the 
desire to develop a sense of community and cooperation 
within the firm. It is certainly important that the trade 
unions should help their members to get the technical 
knowledge and the personal qualities needed to participate 
successfully in control. But they should not step in and 
exercise control in their place. 


The statement then goes on to point out that the greatest 
difficulty in the way of achieving greater workers’ control in 
the firm is a psychological one — on both the employer’s and 
the worker’s side. It emphasizes that the only issue here is 
not one of property rights, important as they are, but also that 
of the rights of human personality: to grow and to develop 
through work.® 

Along with the foregoing statement we might reflect on 


® “Workers’ Control — Statement of Malines Union,’ The Christian 
Democrat, III (March 1954), 171-174. Most of this statement is also car- 
ried by Newman, op. cit., pp. 117-119. 
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how much, in some degree, has already been achieved in modern 
industrial life in this direction. In his highly reputed Social 
Ethics, Professor Johannes Messner writes under the title 
of the “occupational group”: 


The organization of society into occupational groups is 
much more highly developed in capitalistic society than the 
class structure of that society would lead one to expect. We 
must not seek for it, however, with an eye accustomed 
to the guild organizations of the Middle Ages. To be sure, 
a great number of occupational corporations in all civilized 
countries, such as those of doctors and lawyers and other 
professions, craft guilds, universities, do go back to those 
times and their tradition. But besides this, capitalistic 
society has given birth to functional bodies formed by 
occupational associations stratified on a class basis, such 
as workers’ unions and employers’ federations, but com- 
bine together to settle matters of common interest. Thus 
we find joint industrial committees on a voluntary or 
statutory basis in various forms and with a varying range 
of functions. In the development of these functional occupa- 
tional bodies which are quite contrary to the capitalist 
class dynamism, it is the ordering forces immanent in 
the nature of society that assert themselves in spite of 
all adverse circumstances. The Manchester liberals and the 
Marxian socialists were likewise for long unable to reconcile 
themselves to the idea that, contrary to their respective 
determinist theories of the struggle of interests in unre- 
stricted competition and in unrestricted class warfare, the 
employers and workers should be ready for an initiative 
toward mutual understanding. But the resistance of ortho- 
dox liberalism and Marxism was unable to stay the devel- 
opment of the collective agreement as an instrument of 
understanding between the two sides of industry. 

But with collective bargaining and collective agreement 
the development toward the occupational organization of 
society has not reached its term... . It is not too much to 
say that with the development of the machinery for joint 
negotiation most of the organizational elements for the 
development of occupational, industrial, and, in general, 
economic self-government are already in existence. But 
the question of today is, whether these elements will 
develop further toward a self-governing social democracy 
or fall prey to the centralizing trend in the modern state 
and become a means for planning society.’ 


An interesting passage in the committee’s correspondence, 
cited from Wilbert Moore’s text, Industrial Relations and the 


10 Johannes Messner, Social Ethics (St. Louis: Herder, 1949), pp. 
332-333. 
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Social Order, though drawn originally from Neil Chamberlain’s 
The Union Challenge to Management Control, shows how many 
areas of industrial policy have already been covered by col- 
lective bargaining: wages, obviously; hours of work and other 
working conditions; recognition of a bargaining agent, hiring 
and firing policies; promotion and demotion; security and seni- 
ority; operating efficiency; the fruits and effects of techno- 
logical change; and even purchasing, price and sales policies.” 
To these might be added such non-wage considerations as protect- 
ing or limiting the closed shop or other type of union security, wel- 
fare and retirement plans and machinery for adjudicating dis- 
putes ; further extension of wage considerations include obviously 
recent developments concerning the guaranteed annual wage.” In 
addition, we are becoming more and more familiar with manage- 
ment-union cooperation in various community projects. 

Professor Newman’s recent book, Co-Responsibility in In- 
dustry, a review of which might well have supplied for this 
discussion today, not only reviews for us in the most complete 
way the chapter and verse of Catholic teaching on that sub- 
ject, but brings us up-to-date on various types of attempts 
to achieve it in different countries, particularly Germany and 
Belgium, Britain, Ireland and the Netherlands. National varia- 
tions are legion, and remind us that any American attempts 
must be based on American social realities. 


When we recognize that in our own day so many institu- 
tional changes have occurred as to make us question even some 
of the earlier more obvious assumptions — for example, the 
nature of property in a society dominated by anonymous cor- 
porations, in which owners are not controllers; the recogni- 
tion that management undoubtedly exercises functions which 
may or may not be recognized as prerogatives; the increasing 
dependence of the common good or general welfare on the 
cooperative functioning of any one or more individual industries 
— we can appreciate that there are areas of social prognosti- 
cation where not only social scientists but even the angels 


11 Moore, op. cit., pp. 401 ff. 

12 Cf. inter alia, Paul Douglas on “A Possible Solution for the Issue 
of the Closed Shop,” Industrial Disputes and the Common Interest (Berk- 
ley: University of California, 1947); Harry Becker on “Labor’s Approach 
to the Retirement Problem,” Proceedings of the Industrial Relations Re. 
search Association, 1949; other readings in Part III of Joseph Shister, 
Readings in Labor Economics and Industrial Relations (2nd ed.; New 
York: Lippincott, 1956). 
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might fear to tread. 

One further observation. Professor Tannenbaum suggests 
the plausible thesis that the American labor union has, quite 
unconsciously and perhaps despite itself, proved to be the stabil- 
izing element which helped to conserve what remains vigorous 
in the capitalist system.’* Professor Moore suggests another 
contribution of organized labor to social change quite apart 
from its own intentions. He writes: 

The definite establishment of the union as part of the 
industrial system together with the expanding scope of 
collective bargaining results in a sort of “syndicalization” 
of industry. This is a result that is more by accident than 
by conscious design, for with few exceptions American 
labor leaders have not been prone to develop any long 
range “philosophy” of the labor movement. But even the 
purest business unionism of the type made famous by 
Samuel Gompers’ simple statement of “more and more” 
has, if successful, a fundamental effect upon the allocation 
of power and rewards. The process of syndicalization is 
enhanced by development of the areas of joint determina- 
tion of policy, by the “peace and maturity” of industrial 
relations so commonly sought by the experts, and by the 
structural development of grievance machinery, impartial 
arbitration, and the accumulation of a body of common 
law of the industry." 

Thus it may well be that we have already at our door- 
step much of what we are peering searchfully through our 
rooftop telescope to see. We recognize a field of industrial co- 
responsibility already partially tilled, already implementing in 
greater or lesser degree many of the thirteen principles 
designated as fundamental to the socio-industrial reform en- 
visioned by the Industry Council Idea. Thus our aim ought to 
be to finish the job already well begun rather than to call a 
halt in order to begin tilling another, unknown field. 

We might well conclude: the basic principles — the three 
fundamental and ten primary derivative ones — behind the 
Industrial Council Idea are indeed capable of further implemen- 
tation in the United States; the more specific features of the 
Industrial Council Idea might well be adaptable, but such de- 
pends on so many uncontrolled and uncontrollable variables 
as to make any policy of action dependent on such speculated 
adaptability quite hazardous and even irresponsible. 

JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J. 
Loyola College of Fordham University, Shrub Oak, New York 


13 Cf. Frank Tannenbaum, A Philosophy of Labor (New York: Knopf, 
1951), pp. 3 et passim. 14 Moore, op. cit., pp. 409-410. 














Belgian Enterprise Councils: Attitudes 


and Satisfaction of Management 
and Labor 


Paper read at the Nineteenth Annual Convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, Trinity College, Washington, D.C., Decem- 
ber 28-30, 1957. 


In 1948 the Belgian legislature passed the Economic Re- 
organization Law which modified considerably the structure of 
the economic institution. Committees or councils composed of 
labor and management representatives were created at the na- 
tional level, the industry level and at the plant level. In this 
paper our concern is with the enterprise councils or committees 
at the plant level which were made mandatory for every firm 
employing at least 200 workers.’ 

These councils are composed of the head of the firm who 
acts as President, of a management delegation chosen by him 
but which must not exceed in number the labor delegation, 
and of workers’ representatives who are chosen by the workers 
themselves in free elections from nomination lists prepared by 
the unions represented in the plant. These councils were given 
definite rights and duties. In general they may be summarized 
under two headings: 1) improvement of labor-management re- 
lations by joint deliberation and by limited participation of the 
labor delegates in some decisions traditionally reserved to man- 
agement; 2) information of the workers about economic and 
business developments within the plant. 

The purpose of the present study was to discover whether 
or not labor and management are satisfied with these enter- 
prise councils.” Two hypotheses were advanced tentatively in 
preparing the research design, namely, satisfaction with the 


councils is not necessarily satisfaction with the law since the 


‘The original law of September 20, 1948 (Moniteur Belge, September 
27, 1948) was subsequently modified by that of March 18, 1950 (Moniteur 
Belge, March 31, 1950), by that of June 15, 1953 (Moniteur Belge, June 
18, 1953), and by that of March 15, 1954 (Moniteur Belge, April 2, 1954). 

*For a more complete report cf. Raymond H. Potvin, “An Analysis 
of Labor-Management Satisfaction within the Enterprise Councils of Bel- 
gian Industry,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, Department of Soci- 
ology, The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C., 1957. 
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law is basically a normative pattern or complex and the council 
is an existential social system; and secondly, satisfaction with 
the councils is more a function of interpersonal orientation 
within the group than one of attitude toward co-management 
or normative group influence. 

The data for this study were collected in Belgium from 
November 1955 to June 1956. A random sample of all the 
firms having an enterprise council as stipulated by law was 
chosen, and questionnaires administered to the members. Re- 
sponses, acquired from 100 per cent of the sample groups and 
72 per cent of the individual members, were representative of 
the population with the possible exception of firms in the textile 
industry and in agricultural regions where indifference and 
not opposition to the councils was the main reason for failure 
in responding. Information was secured also by means of inter- 
views and observations. 

Though opposition to some of the provisions of the law 
is widespread and oftentimes bitter, a majority of council mem- 
bers, 82 per cent, feel that the law was successful in reducing 
labor-management conflict. This is true for both labor and 
management delegates. Yet a larger percentage of labor, 83 
per cent as compared to 53 per cent for management, main- 
tain that they have received some material or moral advantage 
from the council. This is understandable because labor has 
had more to gain from structured contact with management 
since communication between the two has been facilitated. 
A majority of labor delegates claim that this benefit has been 
extended to the workers in the plant since many insist that 
they make an effort to present their fellow workers’ point of 
view at council meetings and in turn report to them on what 
is discussed. Nevertheless, 34 per cent say that the workers 
are not interested or little interested in the activities of the 
council. Obviously this condition militates against the over- 
all purpose of the law even though, according to the council 
members, it has been successful to a considerable extent. 

Two undesirable effects of the law usually cited were found 
to be largely fictitious. It has been argued that the councils 
hamper management’s function of directing production, but 75 
per cent of management report that this is not the case. As 
for the influence of the council on the labor delegates’ attitude 
toward their union, not only are the members not alienated 
but whenever there is change in attitude it is favorable to 
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the union. For the worker there is no opposition between the 
allegiance to the company and to the union. It is true that 
the Socialist members of the Federation Belge du Travail show 
less signs of dual allegiance yet even they are not as extreme 
as one would believe from an abstract consideration of their 
theory. 

While accepting the idea of the councils and recognizing 
the positive results accomplished by law, management and labor 
remain violently opposed to some of its provisions. For the 
most part management has not accepted the union as repre- 
sentative of the workers and resents its “monoply” in the 
nomination of candidates. It is felt that this procedure hampers 
collaboration and prevents fair representation of all the 
workers. The majority of labor delegates on the other hand 
tend to identify their well-being in the firm with union affilia- - 
tion and strength so that members are valued in the council 
as members of unions. Another provision which a majority 
of labor and management both oppose is the head of the firm’s 
prerogative to choose the management delegation. It is felt that 
lower and middle-range management should be represented by 
elected delegates, thus avoiding a certain “short-circuiting” 
of authority and guaranteeing that the councils be more repre- 
sentative of the true work-community. A few heads of firms, 
35 per cent, regret the obligation to furnish detailed economic 
information to the council. The others do not, but in practice 
many tend to define in their own way the nature of the informa- 
tion given which is oftentimes not as complete as the law 
would have it. This in turn is resented by the labor delegates 
and is one of the reasons why they insist that the councils 
should be given more power of decision and of action. In fact 
for 70 per cent of the labor delegates the main objection to 
the provisions of the law is a global one, namely, that their 
power is much too limited. 


In spite of these objections, 60 per cent of the council mem- 
bers characterize the law as good, 33 per cent as mediocre, and 
only 5 per cent as bad (2 per cent non-responding). Manage- 
ment and labor are equally divided on this, no significant 
difference existing between them. For management and labor 
favorable definition of the law tends to decrease as agreement 
with key provisions decreases and tends to increase as favorable 
opinion of the law’s realizations increases. 
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Since a particular council, though influenced by the law, 
does not correspond necessarily to the model legislated, it is 
not surprising that satisfaction with the councils is another 
matter. Of the council members 83.7 per cent manifested 
definite satisfaction but in varying degrees. Here there exists 
a highly significant differential between labor and management, 
the former having a mean score of 3.64 on the Guttman type 
scale constructed to measure satisfaction and the latter a mean 
score of only 1.90. The reason is simple enough. Many manage- 
ment officials are of the opinion that labor delegates are not 
sufficiently formed for effective collaboration and, though favor- 
ing the idea, feel that actual functioning is mediocre. On 
the other hand, labor delegates, in spite of some disappoint- 
ments with management’s attitudes and actions in the council, 
are none the less in official structured contact with manage- 
ment and they appreciate more any little advantage gained 
since they tend to judge their immediate situation in terms 
of the present and past rather than in terms of the future or 
ideal. [This may not be true later on for a newer generation. ] 
But given the present structure of the councils, management 
patience and interest in the formation of labor delegates if 
carried on in conjunction with formation is the ideal formula 
for maximum efficiency. 


Satisfaction with the councils runs significantly lower in 
“family” firms, i.e., those controlled by a family group or small 
number of stockholders, as compared to those owned by a large 
number of stockholders, officials of “family” firms being on 
principle less cooperative and more “legalistic” in their deal- 
ings with the council. This does not mean that they are less 
interested in the welfare of the worker but their activity, if 
any, is inspired by a paternalistic concept of management-labor 
relations. There exist also significant differences between re- 
spondents in various industries. The two extremes are coal 
and steel, respondents within the former having a mean score 
of 2.33 as compared to 3.50 for the latter. As a general rule 
respondents within those industries in economic expansion or 
healthy stability score higher than those within industries in 
economic contraction or financial difficulty. The reason may 
be that the economic pie is much too small to go around, hence 
a source of misunderstanding between labor and management 
with resulting dissatisfaction or at least a satisfaction of lower- 
order as compared to those where this difficulty does not exist. 
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The differential in satisfaction between labor and manage- 
ment can not be explained by the relative influence of the 
unions or management associations which attempt to define 
the situation for their members. In fact for the management 
delegates and heads of firms, the influence of their associations, 
as measured on a Guttman type scale, is not significantly related 
to either attitude toward co-management or satisfaction with 
the councils. It might have been more revealing to measure 
the influence of the board of directors upon management in 
the case of large corporations. From the interviews it would 
seem that there might exist a significant relationship in this 
case. As for the labor delegates, while the influence of the 
union is significantly related to attitude and satisfaction the 
degree of association is so small (T is .133) that it is almost 
non-operative. (T is based on the intermediary coefficient Phi 
which is equal to the square root of Chi square divided by N. 
T itself is equal to the square root of Phi Square divided by 
the square root of the degrees of freedom. Since the d.f.’s are 
included in this formula the various measurements of associa- 
tion can be compared — which is not the case for the more 
popular coefficient of contingency C.)* (Pearson’s Product 
Moment of Correlation, r, was not used because of the con- 
troversy on its use with scales which do not claim equal inter- 
vals.) 

The relationship between attitude toward co-management 
and satisfaction on the other hand is highly significant but 
here again the strength of the association is not very great 
(T is .203). In fact a labor-management breakdown shows 
stronger association (T is .245) which is indicative that the 
differential between them is not simply a matter of attitude 
but of relative status in the process of production. Neverthe- 
less, the relationship between attitude and satisfaction holds up 
within each group (T is .161 for labor and .171 for manage- 
ment) and, while considerably weaker, is still significant. This 
is an indication that attitude and status are factors to be con- 
sidered in determining satisfaction. 

For labor as well as management orientation to the mem- 
bers within the group resulting from role integration and favor- 
able judgment of interaction has a highly significant relation- 


ship to satisfaction with the councils and a stronger associa- 


*Cf. Margaret Hagood and Daniel Price, Statistics for Sociologists 
(rev. ed.; New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1952), pp. 370-371. 
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tion than any other factor considered (T is .276 for labor and 
.229 for management). While greater, the association between 
orientation and satisfaction is nevertheless only moderate. In 
fact for the labor delegates it is but the higher scores of 
orientation which show strong association, and for manage- 
ment it is the lower scores. This has been true for each of the 
factors studied and stems in part from having ranked both 
management and labor on the same scale of satisfaction. Though 
this procedure has been helpful for purposes of comparison, 
the end result is that the satisfaction scale is not sensitive 
enough to measure association all along the line when a labor- 
management breakdown is effected. This explains somewhat 
the relatively low coefficients of association. 

Moreover, there is no doubt that an interpersonal orienta- 
tion scale in the full sense of the word where individuals as 
such are the subjects and objects of orientation would have 
been more fruitful. In the present scale the sub-groups, labor 
and management, are the objects of orientation and the scale 
is really one of “modal” orientation. This is an imperfection 
which will require solution before more detailed analysis can 
be attempted. 

Nevertheless, the present study does support the contention 
that satisfaction with the councils is not satisfaction with the 
law and that satisfaction with the councils is more a function 
of orientation within the group than it is one of attitude to- 
ward comanagement as such or of influence exerted by the 
unions and management associations.‘ This does not mean that 
attitude toward comanagement may not be an element of the 
individual’s orientation to the members of the group, but it 
does not operate alone. The councils as formed by law are 
social systems. Each member interacts according to his defini- 
tion of the role assigned to him and the expectations of others. 
These in turn are modified by the actual interaction and the 
whole influences the individual’s orientation to the members 
which becomes an important element in the over-all definition 
of the situation, satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the councils. 

RAYMOND H. POTVIN 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, 17, D.C. 


4For a possible approach cf. M. W. Riley, R. Cohn, et al., “Inter- 
personal Orientation in Small Groups,” AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
XIX (December 1954), 715-724. 











Prestige in Its Sociological Aspects 


Prestige, etymology shows, means delusion; it is derived 
from the Latin praestigiae (-arwm) — though it is found in the 
forms of praestigia (-ae) and praestigium (-it) too; in 
fact, the juggler himself (dice-player, rope-walker, “strong 
man,” etc.) was called praestigiator (-oris). During the Middle 
Ages, Latin authors and glossaries-commentators used the word 
to mean “deceptive juggling tricks.” The praestigiator threw 
dice or put coins on a table, and then passed them into a small 
vessel or box, moved the latter about quickly and adroitly, till, 
finally, when the audience thought they were in a certain place, 
the coins turned up somewhere else.' 

The French writers, from the very beginning, used the 
word “prestige” at first in the meaning above assigned to the 
Latin “praestigiae” (prestige, prestigiateur, -trice, prestigieux). 
This term was limited to the prestige of prophets, conjurers, 
demons, but adapted, by analogy to the delusions the cause of 
which was not considered as supernatural any longer. The 
word was transfigured, ennobled and refined so that it became 
applicable to analogies of the remotest character. For instance, 
Rousseau referred to “the prestige of our passions” which dazzle 
the intellect and deceive wisdom. Tarde spoke of the “prestige 
of the latest news,” referring also to delusion. Eventually 
prestige was applied to every kind of spell, the effect of which 
became “prestige” and to all magic charms and attractive 
powers able to dull the intellect while enhancing sensation. 

The English and German languages utilized the concept 
in the latter meaning as opposed to the imaginary virtue of 
the conjurer; the same significance was applied to the Italian 
and Spanish prestigio (while the Italian prestigido and the 
Spanish prestigiador, just like the French prestigiateur, have 
kept the older significance — both meaning only conjurer or 
juggler). Thus prestige still characterizes the market clown, 
the rope-walker, the sword swallower, the clever manipulator 
who defies imitation — as well as demoniacal spells, wizardry, 
and all effectiveness not comprehensible by logic. 


Yet the concept has never been too well defined, and this 
applies even today. Fairchild’s Dictionary of Sociology presents 


1 Lewis Leopold, Prestige (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1913), pp. 16-62. 
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quite a limited definition; it is “social position or status in 
public esteem, attained by the social recognition one receives 
in his associations, or perhaps in the press.’ Glaringly here 
the author does not conceive that prestige is not limited to 
social position or status only; it also is related to other factors 
(power, symbols, etc.). Or, according to the New Standard 
Dictionary of the English Language (1933), it is: “authority 
or importance based on past achievements or gained by the 
appearance of power or ability; the moral influence of reputa- 
tion or former character or process; ascendancy based on 
power” (p. 1962). In general, a survey of the pertinent lit- 
erature would indicate that prestige is in some way associated 
with the mysterious, the attractive, the incalculable. This, for 
instance, is implied in Cooley: “A sense of power in others 
seems to involve a sense of their inscrutability; and, on the 
other hand, so soon as a person becomes plain he ceases to 
stimulate the imagination; we have seen all around him, so 
that he no longer appears an open door to new life... . The 
power of mere inscrutability arises from the fact that it gives 
a vague stimulus to thought and then leaves it to work out 
the details to suit itself.”* Or, “Whatever has been a ruling 
power in the world,” Le Bon remarked, ‘‘whether it be ideas 
or men, has in the main enforced its authority by means of 
that irresistible force expressed by the word ‘prestige’. ... 
Prestige in reality is a sort of domination exercised on our 
mind by an individual, a work, or an idea... .” This domina- 
tion “paralyzes our critical faculty” and fills us with “astonish- 
ment and respect.’ 

Prestige paralyzes the critical faculties of those who come 
beneath its influence and offers them wonder and respect. The 
object of prestige is automatically enshrined with authority 
which stops all discussion or with a protecting pathos which 
precludes criticism. It promotes the emotions of fear and love, 
commands the sentiments of esteem and respect, and inau- 
gurates the attitudes of emulation and obedience. ‘Prestige 
is the mainspring of all authority. Neither gods, kings, nor 





2 Henry Pratt Fairchild, Dictionary of Sociology (Ames, Iowa: Little- 
field, Adams, 1955), p. 230. 

3 Charles H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902), pp. 313-315. 

3 Gustave Le Bon, The Crowd, 1896 (London: Ernest Benn, 1952), 
pp. 129, 130-131. 
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women have ever gained without it.”® Prestige is the halo 
which we put about the leader’s head, an imaginary quality 
with which we endow him in our mind and hearts. Obviously, 
the irrational element is important here. 

Basically, prestige is the granting of higher human evalua- 
tion to an individual or a collectivity or a symbol, within the 
ranking system of other individuals, collectivities, or symbols. 
It is a quality granted by others to a person for what he is, 
or pretends to be, for what he does, and for what he owns, 
or “stands for,” or being associated with something which is 
valued. Thus trust in another person’s point of view may be 
due to his prestige (as well as to the plausibility of what he 
has to say or its relevancy to one’s interests). Above all, it 
is evident that prestige plays a considerable role in the dom- 
ination-submission process. The degree of conformity is greater 
the higher the prestige of the person or the group seeking 
to influence others. The plausibility of the consequences the 
person with prestige presents will seem greater if he is im- 
portant. (Of course, the formal media are also important in 
that respect). Futhermore, we endow the person with prestige 
with an imaginary quality derived from our minds as well as 
hearts, since we perceive other human beings in more or less 
complete configurations. If such a person affects us at all, 
we form some kind of picture of his total personality, are 
avid in our curiosity concerning his private life, and swallow 
every detail with appetite. When these details are not avail- 
able, we supply these missing details in our own imagination. 

It is also important to notice that prestige is related not 
only to individuals or groups, but also to ideas, although when 
we talk about the prestige of ideas we are anthropomorphizing 
the concept, justified only in the case when the ideas come 
from the man endowed with prestige. For instance, an old 
man has the prestige of the age, not because he is old, but 
because the prestige of the age is really derived here from the 
assumption that an old man is wise and experienced. Prestige 
is simply a character assigned only to the people, or their 
categories, or the symbols representing them and is then trans- 
ferred to the characteristics or activities which add to man’s 
prestige. 

Prestige may thus rest either in the person, the group, 


5 Le Bon, The Word Unbalanced (New York: Longmans, Green, 1924), 
p. 148. 
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in a work, or in an intangible idea. In simple societies, pres- 
tige is usually associated with religious and war ceremonies; 
in more complex and secular societies, the bases for prestige 
are more numerous. 

The society or community has a graded series of prestige, 
esteem, honor, and privilege that the members of the different 
strata of society enjoy. Some people are more respected and 
their behavior has more prestige than have the actions of 
others.* Prestige and privilege diminish as we descend from 
the higher to the lower levels. Thus, there is a scale of pres- 
tige, and members of the society are roughly categorized ac- 
cording to their location on the scale. The scale is a kind of 
continuum from top to bottom with numerous in-between or 
borderline cases. Each person has several statuses in the social 
scheme, all possessing their own brand of prestige: he has an 
age status, a sex status, a family status, an occupational status, 
and, if in public office, an official status — just to note a few. 
In turn, each individual has a key status with which he is 
identified and by which he is rated by his social group.’ A 
man may be a doctor — and hence he will be rated according 
to his occupation, although he may be rated low as the father, 
or a social mixer. Thus the prestige of the status depends up- 
on the values the culture places upon a given status. In one 
culture, old age may carry prestige; but old age may have 
no prestige in another culture. Political position always grants 
a significant prestige to the possessor; in fact, even ‘democratic 
society” uses persistently such prestige titles as “Your Honor,” 
“Your Excellency,” “Senator,” etc. 


GOALS OF SEARCH FOR PRESTIGE 


The desire for prestige is an intrinsic element of the re 
lations among individuals; this desire for social recognition 
and power is a potent dynamic force determining social rela- 
tions and creating social institutions. The individual claims 
confirmation, on the part of his fellows, of the evaluation he 
puts on himself. He can become aware of his special attributes 
only by becoming aware of the tribute paid to him by others. 
In turn, his reputation helps him to reach a measure of security, 


6 Kingsley Davis, Human Society (New York: Macmillan, 1949), pp. 
91-94; E. T. Hiller, Social Relations and Structures (New York: Harper, 
1947), pp. 330-335. 

7 Hiller, op. cit., pp. 339-343. 
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wealth, and power. Our prestige is the image in the mirror 
of our fellowmen, and that is mostly quite different from that 
which we actually see when looking into it. Prestige is de- 
rived from our tendency to perceive other human beings in 
more or less complete configurations. We evaluate a person 
who affects us in a kind of picture of his total personality. 

Most normal people are convinced that they are not just aver- 
age members of society but are, to some degree, special and im- 
portant characters. The enthusiastic way with which graduates 
of Harvard or Yale make themselves known as such or the 
way we identify ourselves with a glamorous and successful 
movie star indicates our need for prestige. By being citizens 
of “God’s country,” and by living in the “most powerful 
nation of the world,” we gain significance, and have a com- 
forting feeling of prestige. 

Futhermore, there are not only psychological benefits de- 
rived from belonging to a “superior” group; there are also 
material benefits from the feeling of mastery and importance. 
The graduates of an old and established university secure bet- 
ter positions than those from a young, struggling institution. 
A white South African gets definite benefits from just being 
“a white South African,” when living in South Africa. The 
colonial official, carrying the “white man’s burden” in a tropical 
territory, is definitely a beneficiary of his classification. 

Prestige enables the bearer to secure opportunities of ex- 
ercising special influence, or power to dispose of material things. 
Such success may also involve the acquisition of money or 
property (“power of disposing of material things”) or position 
(“opportunities of exercising social influence’). This means 
that “money, property, position are after all only names to 
express the fact that a particular individual in a particular 
society may expect to have control over particular material 
things or to make his influence felt in a particular direction 
in society.”’® 

Thorstein Veblen, in his theory of American prestige, 
stressed psychological gratification, and tended to overlook the 
social function of much of what he dealt with.® Prestige not 
only satisfies the individual ego, but creates a socially unify- 


8 Kark Mannheim, Essays on the Sociology of Knowledge (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1952), p. 240. 

® Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class, 1899 (New York: 
New American Library, Mentor Edition, 1953). 
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ing function. Much of “status behavior” described by Veblen 
is discharging the function of mediating among the elite of 
various hierarchies and regions; the meeting places and the 
leisure activities bring together various elites and coordinate 
various sections and elements of the upper class. These activ- 
ities also serve as a marriage market, keeping a propertied 
class intact. 

The sense of prestige is strengthened by the individual’s 
identification with crowds which have social prestige. The sense 
of membership which the individual feels as a part of the crowd 
helps him to identify himself with his society and believe that 
he has found an important niche in that society, recognized 
not only by himself but by his contemporaries as well. Sherif 
and Cantril find that the reasons why individuals associate and 
the norms which they establish during their association are 
the most important factors that determine the way in which 
the crowd will behave and the goals which it will establish.’ 


PRESTIGE AMONG SOCIAL CONCEPTS 
AUTHORITY AND PRESTIGE 


A distinction must be made between prestige and authority. 
Authority means the established right, within the framework 
of a social order, to decide on policies, to make judgments on 
pertinent issues, and to end controversies by passing judg- 
ments, and to act as leader or guide to other people. It must 
also be distinguished from power, since the stress is on right, 
not power in this respect. (Power is the ability in any rela- 
tionship to command the service or the deference of others; 
it is the ability to determine the behavior of others directly 
and indirectly by available devices of social control.) Author- 
ity, however, implies power; it is obeyed when people com- 


prehend that the commanding authority has more power than | 
they have. Authority is usually backed by legal right and then 


the ability to exercise such power. 

Some societies make the exercise of authority the main 
criterion of rank, and others do not. Authority shades off 
into the sheer exercise of non-legitimized power — and the 
purely coercive control of others. Of course, authority often 
emerges from illegitimate seizure of power, and sheer power 
usually commands a grudging admiration and ambivalent 


10 Muzafer Sherif and Hadley Cantril, The Psychology of Ego-Involve- 
ments (New York: Wiley, 1947), p. 281. 
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prestige. In fact, authority often uses violence or coercion to 
enhance its prestige and win support from individuals pre- 
viously neutral or uninterested. Sometimes the authorities must 
display “a tough attitude” in order to retain the prestige. The 
aim is not to eliminate all opposition or doubt; but its aim is 
to increase or retain prestige, and to secure support from the 
neutral sources. 

Authority is usually derived from two main sources: the 
personal qualities of the person having the authority and the 
prestige of the official position which the commanding individual 
occupies. For instance, a commanding officer can have real 
authority, but his personal qualities make him ineffective; this 
was also shown by the royal authority of King Louis XVI, who 
was unable to exercise his authority and whose personal weak- 
nesses helped to inaugurate the French Revolution. Thus a 
weak man may derive his authority from his position, but is 
unable to exercise the power granted to his position. Or a 
weak office can be strengthened by a strong man. In either 
case, the personal qualities and the position have to be recog- 
nized — within the framework of prestige, since “authority 
ultimately depends upon prestige.’*! In this case, prestige is 
“not real or isolable quality that a man or an office has; it 
is a constellation of qualities that large numbers of people im- 
pute to the man or position.’** All personalities occupying in- 
fluential offices are surrounded with a glamor, a substance, 
granting them the admiration of the masses which tend to 
worship them as the embodiment of superiority. The whole 
myth-making process tends to confirm the holy inevitability of 
status equations and all the beneficiaries of a system are ex- 
pected to be very happy.'* The ruler becomes the center of a 
ceremonial order, inculcating the difference between him and 
other men. He is addressed in a special way, under honorific 
titles. Ceremony maintains his apartness, draws invisible lines 
of sanctity before his presence. He becomes the fountainhead 
of honor; he is the apex of a class system as well as of a 
power system. 

The routinized respect for authority based on age or ances- 
try or skill or prowess confers further authority and prestige 

11F, E. Lumley, Means of Social Control (New York: The Century 
Co., 1925), p. 331. 


12 Tbid., p. 33. 


13 B. Malinowski, Myth in Primitive Psychology (New York: W. W. 
Nort, 1926). 
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on individuals so that they are presumed to speak for, or to 
represent, the folk, to embody its spirit or its virtues. This 
personal prestige may have little or no paraphernalia of office. 

When the person becomes the instituted chief, prestige and 
authority take a new dimension. Now the person in authority 
is set further apart from his fellow men. He undergoes the 
equivalent of sanctification. Authority is thus safeguarded, 
stabilized, removed in a measure from the competition for power. 

Wealth also goes with prestige, so that it becomes the strong 
interest of all dominant groups and classes to enhance estab- 
lished authority by acquiring property. Thus all the social 
forces are the historical bulwarks of authority, status and 
property and power, converging to ratify and stabilize the pre- 
eminent power of the headship of the state. 


“INTRINSIC” AND “EXTRINSIC”? PRESTIGE 


The nature of the differential valuation of individuals can 


be clarified by the distinction drawn by Hiller between “in- 











trinsic” and “extrinsic” valuations.'t This becomes most appar- | 


ent when authority is vested in formal organizational status; 


here the valuation of the office may diverge rather widely from | 


the valuation of a specific person occupying the office. When 
the office has great authority within a social complex which 
grants high social appreciation, it also receives a measure of 
respect and prestige; this prestige is then transferred to the 
person occupying the status, whatever he is, and which is 


denied only in case of gross failure or misconduct. Similarly, | 


respect is required for the symbols of legitimized authority, 
irrespective of the intrinsic qualities of a particular officer. 

Personal qualities and achievements are intrinsic, but only 
as achievements are taken as indices of the “quality,” “nature,” 
or “character” of the person — while the other main criteria 
of ranking (possessions, group membership, power, authority) 
are extrinsic. Social stratification centers upon extrinsic cri- 
teria, which are usually prerequisites for consideration of the 
individual on the legitimate rank-order scale. 


ESTEEM AND PRESTIGE 


The distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic valuations 
is closely related to the distinction between esteem and pres- 





14K. T. Hiller, op. cit., pp., 191-215. 
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tige.'° A good servant may be highly esteemed but has little 
prestige, since esteem is related to his qualities and perform- 
ance of his role; prestige is a valuation of his functional posi- 
tion in the social system. Esteem here refers to the valuation 
of the particular person occupying a given office. Thus an 
army general may have the status because of his rank, but 
he may also be morally degenerate; but his office provides 
him esteem. 

Difference in prestige and esteem are usually accompanied 
by differences in opportunity and rights (norm-supported 
claims) along almost all socially significant lines, especially 
economic, educational, recreational, leisure, and cultural. 


STATUS AND PRESTIGE 


Prestige is the ascendancy or special repute attaching to 
ind:vidual or group, the honorific reflection of socially esteemed 
contribution or achievement. A man of low status may win 
high prestige, and if in consequence his status is changed, the 
attainment of prestige is independent of that process. Hence 
status carries prestige, but the two concepts must be distin- 
guished. A soldier or a scholar may win great prestige, but 
under some social conditions prestige does not bring a change 
of status (India). Prestige in such instances is a more per- 
sonal attribute than status. 

Status is the relative position occupied by man or group 
within any established hierarchy; this position is dependent not 
simply on personal qualities or achievements, but on the recog- 
nition received within some scheme of social valuation. Various 
grounds are used for recognition — wealth, power, function, 
or birth; but these grounds are changeful and should not be 
identified with the status to which they contribute. 

While status confers power, and power confers status, status 
is not authority by itself. A man without important prior 
status may be given the higher authority; even after he has 
gained it, his status may be lower than that accorded to others 
by less authority. 


SOCIAL CLASS AND PRESTIGE 


Status has a close connection with social class. A social 
class or a status-defined stratification of the community is a 


15 Kingsley Davis, “A Conceptual Analysis of Stratification,” American 
Sociological Review, VII (June 1942), 312. 
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tier or leve! of the social hierarchy. It is characterized by such 
epithets as “upper” or “lower” or “middle,” which signifies 
the grade or ranking within the hierarchy; then there are 
economic, occupational, ethnic-origin, intelligence-test, shape-of- 
head, color-of-hair, and millions of other classes. But usage 
usually sanctions the application of the broad term “‘social class” 
to a status-determined group. 

Confusion arises when we identify social class with economic 
class or political class or any other category defined by some 
criterion other than status. Status, though existing every- 
where, does not always breed social class. Various anthropo- 
logical investigations show that the absence of a class system 
is associated with the simplest forms of community life. In 
the more complex society, the greater division of labor brings 
the distinction between the more honorific and the less esteemed 
occupations. The disparity between possession and of power 
leads to the formation of an elite, a hierarchy of rank. 

The class having the most prestige has the most power. 
The prestige of numbers gives ascendancy to the crowd. The 
prestige of age gives it to the elders. The prestige of prowess 
gives it to the military caste; that of sanctity gives it to the 
priestly caste; of inspiration gives it to the prophet; of place 
gives it to the official classes; of money gives it to the capital- 
ists; of ideas gives it to the elite; of learning gives it to the 
degree-holders. 


STRATIFICATION 


Stratification denotes some way whereby certain units are 
arranged in some kind of strata. We can classify people accord- 
ing to their size, their education, religion, ethnic background, 
etc. — and their prestige. We shall consider only social stratifi- 
cation which ranks the individuals on a scale of superiority- 
inferiority-equality, according to some commonly accepted basis 
of valuation.” Thus we cannot consider all varieties of stratifi- 
cation, but only institutionalized stratification — a system of 
ranking which is generally accepted as right and proper, as 
morally justified, by the groups within which it operates. 

In this respect, all superiority-inferiority relations are not 
of this nature; many are based very largely on power alone. 
For boys’ gangs, for instance, physical fighting gives prestige; 


16 Taleott Parsons, “An Analytical Approach to the Theory of Social 
Stratification,” American Journal of Sociology, XLV (May 1940), 841-62. 
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in a complex society, individuals or groups may use coercion 
to gain or maintain their position, although their methods may 
violate many of the institutionalized values. 


Note also that the accurate ranking of individuals is pos- 
sible only within a given scale of valuation. For instance, 
there is not a common denominator to judge the ranking, and 
thus the prestige, of Kruschev in America and at the same 
time in Russia. Futhermore, the stratification, which is identi- 
fied with prestige, prevailing within specific social organiza- 
tions (armies, governments, factories, schools, gangs, etc.) must 
be distinguished from caste and class arrangements, which 
crosscut communities and the more inclusive societies.'’ Seg- 
mental stratification is usually studied as a part of actual social 
organization; class or caste stratification, as a part of the 
broader institutional systems of a society. 


It is the group organization itself which determines who 
shall occupy each of its strata and positions and under what 
circumstances. The second factor is the presence or absence 
of certain specific qualities in the respective individuals, as 
tested by the group’s devices. These two factors determine 
largely the position, promotion, and demotion of the members, 
and are integrated with the levels of prestige.'‘* The constitu- 
tional monarchies, for instance, prescribe definitely what reign- 
ing family’s members — and in what order — can ascend the 
throne; obviously, most prestige is ascribed to the ruler, and 
in descending order to those who might succeed him. A similar 
situation exists in regard to the President of the Republic, 
who, however, is generally granted less popular prestige, since 
in the elective republics more citizens have a chance to become 
President; or the constitution of a caste or social order decides 
that only the children of Brahmins or of the nobility, respec- 
tively, may become Brahmins and nobles; this is also assigned 
prestige ranks. Or certain colleges insist that they grant full 
professorial appointments only to Ph. D.’s, and only those, in 
turn, with special qualifications. 


There is, however, a difference here in regard to the posi- 
tion to which the members are born or who can achieve this 


17 W. L. Warner and Allison Davis, “A Comparative Study of American 
Caste,” in E. T. Thompson, Ed., Race Relations and the Race Problem 
(University of North Carolina Press, 1939), Chapter 8, p. 220. 

18P, A. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Personality (New York: 
Harper, 1947), p. 437. 
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position by their special abilities. In the latter case, the pres- 
tige is also related to senority, wealth, political affiliations, 
race and creed, the status of the family, or personal achieve- 
ments. While in the case of caste populations and those with 
social orders, parentage is the absolute criterion of the pres- 
tige of the individual; in the latter case the prestige is related, 
for instance, to wealth, or sex, or education, or ideology, and 
even manners and mores. 
JOSEPH 8. ROUCEK 

University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport 4, Conn. 








Urban Parishes As Social Areas 


Paper read at the Eighteenth Annual Convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
December 27-29, 1956. 


In this article we shall present an approach to the study 
of urban parishes which we feel merits the consideration of 
those who are interested in the use of U.S. Census data for 
the analysis of the social environment of the highly urbanized 
Roman Catholic Church in America. 

To illustrate this approach we have taken data from the 
128 census tracts of the city of St. Louis, Missouri, and we 
have “fitted” these tracts to the boundaries of the Roman Cath- 
olic parishes of that city. To secure more analytical utility 
than is provided by the raw census data, we have then applied 
three indexes or “yardsticks” of social rank, urbanization, and 
segregation to each urban parish. Each parish is then deline- 
ated as a social area, as a social world in the “mosaic of social 
worlds,” as Wirth has described the city. Finally, we have sug- 
gested ways in which this technique can be fruitful in the 
analysis of the social, environmental forces which play such 
an important role in urban parish disorganization. Such studies 
of the place, the locus, in which the parish functions as a sys- 
tem can be expected to provide information of both a theoretical 
and practical nature.! 

The stimulus for this paper was provided by the study 
by Rev. Joseph F. Scheuer, C.PP.S.,2 in which he presented 
census tract information in a form which he hoped would 
throw light upon “the basic social structures underlying the 
presence and operations of the Roman Catholic parishes in 
a section of the Diocese of New York.” He stressed that his 
study was intended as a small pilot study, using the simplest 
demographic and ecological concepts and methods for the pur- 
pose of breaking ground and encouraging further, more ana- 
lytical, studies. 

The present study addresses itself to this problem of prob- 

1 Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., “The Parish Studied as a Social System,” 
THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, XVII (December 1956), 
335. 
2“Some Parish Population Profiles: Toward the Formulation of Use- 


ful Hypotheses in the Sociology of the Parish,” THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, XVII (June 1956), 131-42. 
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ing more deeply into the use of ecological and demographic 
constructs as tools for mining the rich wealth of the census 
reports for the purposes of testing hypotheses in the sociology 
of the parish. Specifically, this study employs the urban 
typology developed by Shevky and Bell,* a classification scheme 
which categorizes census tract populations in terms of three 
basic factors — social rank, urbanization, and segregation. 
These three constructs offer many diverse advantages for the 
analysis of the conditions of city life and offer a promising 
first methodological step toward the goal of more analytical 
studies of the urban parish. 

The data for this study of Roman Catholic territorial 
parishes of the city of St. Louis, Missouri, are taken from 1950 
census tract information. From these data were developed the 
three indexes. 


THE INDEXES 


The Index of Social Rank is based upon measures of occu- 
pation and education. These are defined as: 
(1) occupation — the number of craftsmen, operatives, and 
laborers per one thousand employed persons. 


(2) education — the number of persons twenty-five years 
old or over who have completed only grade school or 
less, per one thousand persons twenty-five years old 
or over. 


Following the procedure detailed in full in Social Area Ana- 
lysis, using 1950 census tract information, these two measures 
were computed for each of the 128 census tracts in the city of 
St. Louis. The scores were standardized to their ranges in 
the Los Angeles Area in 1940. The value of this procedure 
will become more clear in the discussion of the analytic utility 
of these indexes at the conclusion of this paper. For our pur- 
poses here, it suffices to note that the occupation and education 
scores were combined into an index and that the tracts were 
then ordered along a continuum of social rank according to 
their scores on the index. Lower social rank indicates that 
the tract contains a higher ratio of craftsmen, operatives, and 
laborers together with persons over twenty-five with only an 
eighth grade, or less, education. A high social rank score, of 
course, reflects a lower ratio of persons of low education and 


3 Eshref Shevky and Wendell Bell, Social Area Analysis (Stanford 
University Press, 1955). 
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craftsmen, operatives, and laborers. The Index of Urbanization 
(Family Status) is based upon: 


(1) the fertility ratio — number of children under five 


years, per thousand females age 15 through 44. 


(2) the ratio of women in the labor force — the number 


(3) 


of females in the labor force, per thousand females 14 
years old and over. 


the ratio of single-family detached dwellings — the 


number of single family dwelling units per thousand 
dwelling units of all types. 


These scores were also standardized to their ranges for 
the Los Angeles Area in 1940 and combined into the index. 
Low urbanization scores were thus assigned to tracts with 


higher 


fertility, fewer women in the labor force, and many 


single-family dwelling units. Tracts with high urbanization 


scores, 


of course, are characterized by the reverse: lower fer- 


tility, larger numbers of women in the labor force, and fewer 
single family detached dwelling units. 


The In 
(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


dex of Segregation was obtained by: 


adding the number of persons designated “Negro,” 
Other Races, and part of “foreign-born white” (that 
segment of the immigrant groups which has come to 
be called the “new” “immigration, i.e., those born in 
southern and eastern Europe), but may also be ex- 
panded to include other groups which have experienced 
discrimination (a question which has to be decided in 
the light of the history of ethnic relations in the region 
being studied) ; 

dividing the above sum by the total population in each 
tract; and 


multiplying the above quotient by 100. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE SOCIAL AREAS BY MEANS 
OF THE THREE INDEXES 


The tracts were divided into social areas of the following 


rank: 


1. social rank index scores of 0-24; 

2. social rank index scores of 25-49; 
3. social rank index scores of 50-74; 
4. social rank index scores of 75-100. 
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Within each of the four areas there were also divided four 
classes of urbanization, varying from A, lowest urbanization, 
to D, highest urbanization: 

A. urbanization index scores of 0-24; 

B. urbanization index scores of 24-49; 

C. urbanization index scores of 50-74; 

D. urbanization index scores of 75-100. 


The division of the census tracts on the basis of their scores 
on the index of segregation was accomplished simply by desig- 
nating tracts with a higher than average proportion of the 
subordinate groups (Negro, Other Races, ethnic groups of 
southern and eastern Europe) as “S” (segregated) ; those with 
a lower than average proportion of these groups are not desig- 
nated in this way. 

Finally, turning to Figure 1, we see that a given census 
tract can be placed in one of 16 cells of a grid which offers 
alternatives ranging from 1 A (low social rank, low urbaniza- 
tion) to 4 D (high social rank, high urbanization). Within the 
cell it may be designated as “S” segregated (e.g., 4 CS), or 
as non-segregated (e.g., 4 C). In this fashion all of the 128 
census tracts of St. Louis were given social area designations. 
The next step was to assign social area designations to ead 
territorial urban parishes of St. Louis. 














Figure 1 
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SOCIAL RANK 
Figure 2 
THE 64 TERRITORIAL ST. LOUIS PARISHES AS SOCIAL AREAS 
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SOCIAL RANK 
N-—Number of parishes within the given Social Area desig- 
nation. 


S- Number of parishes designated “segregated” in each Social 
Area designation. 


URBAN PARISHES AS SOCIAL AREAS 


Since there are 128 census tracts and only 64 territorial 
parishes in the city of St. Louis, it was necessary to take in- 
to consideration the fact that a parish generally lies in more 
than one census tract. By a process of weighting based upon 
the proportion of dwelling units from each census tract in the 
parish, we were able to secure weighted indexes of social rank 
and urbanization for each of the parishes. We designated as 
“segregated” a parish which contained either wholly or parti- 
ally a census tract with a higher than average component of 
Negroes and/or southern and eastern Europeans. 
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Now for each of the parishes we have designations for 
social rank, urbanization, and segregation. Turning to Figure 
2 it can be seen that the parishes of St. Louis are plotted 
on the Shevky grid in much the same way as census tracts have 
been plotted in Los Angeles,‘ San Francisco,’ and, of course, 
in St. Louis. 

The value of this manipulation of census data into indexes 
and the social area grid lies in the analytic studies of urban 
parishes which are then made possible — studies which might 
throw new light upon old problems of urban parish organiza- 
tion and disorganization. 


THE ANALYTIC UTILITY OF THE CONSTRUCT 


Although the procedures used to construct the Shevky grid 
for urban parishes are basically very simple and inexpensive 
the chief advantage of the construct is that it is theory-linked. 
From the work of such major theorists as Tonnies and Durk- 
heim we derive broad concepts applicable to modern society 
as opposed to traditional societies. Social area analysis, as 
an organizing set of middle-range concepts, provides us with 
a link between theory of the highest level and census data 
at the empirical level. 

With the tremendous growth and concentration of popula- 
tion in modern industrial societies have come the necessary 
differentiation of occupational groups based on function and 
a concomitant stratification of socio-economic class (Social 
Rank). There have also occurred changes in the ways of 
living, the movement of women into urban occupations and 
the spread of alternative family patterns (Urbanization or 
Family Status); the redistribution of peoples in space and 
changes in the proportion of supporting and dependent popula- 
tions have resulted in the isolation and segregation of groups 
(Segregation). 

These are three major dimensions of the modern urban 
milieu in which Roman Catholic parishes have been so heavily 
concentrated. This is not to say that Catholics in America 
have been fully “urbanized” in terms of low fertility, large 
numbers of women in the labor force, and residence in multiple 


4 Eshref Shevky and Marilyn Williams, The Social Areas of Los Angeles, 
Analysis and Typology (Univ. of Calif. Press, 1949). 

5 Wendell Bell, “The Social Areas of the San Francisco Bay Regions,” 
The American Sociological Review, 18 (February 1953), 39-47. 
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family dwellings which are elements of the index of urbaniza- 
tion. The extent to which the census tract information accur- 
ately describes the social rank, the urban character, and segre- 
gation status of Catholics as opposed to non-Catholics in the 
same tract is, of course, not known. However, it seems reason- 
able that certain correlates of social miliew will have a pro- 
found effect upon religious practice. Studies by the present 
authors are in progress in St. Louis, Cleveland, and Buffalo, 
which are investigating the relationship between social area 
designation and the fertility, mixed-marriages, divorce rates, 
attendance at church, and vocations of Catholics. This list of 
social area correlates relevant to the study of the parish quite 
obviously could be expanded in many rewarding directions. 

We do not mean to imply that we have “discovered” the 
existence of socio-economic classes, the Gemeinschaft-Gesell- 
schaft continuum, or the problems of ethnic and racial min- 
orities in America. Nor are we unaware of the limitations of 
this technique for studying the parish. We do feel, however, 
that the Shevky-Bell typology is simple, and adapted to the 
needs of the graduate student and the research worker who 
does not have large funds at his disposal; that it provides an 
organizing principle to the study of urban life, and, most im- 
portantly, that it links census data with theory and thereby 
escapes the sterility which often characterizes the use of census 
data in research. 


JACK H. CURTIS 
Canisius College, Buffalo, N.Y. 


FRANK AVESING 


IGNATIUS KLOSEK, O.S.B. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NEWS 


Catholic University: Dean C. J. Nuesse of the School of Social Science 
was re-elected chairman of the Board of Foreign Scholarships at its recent 
quarterly meeting in Washington. The Board determines policies and 
makes awards of international educational exchange grants authorized 
by the Fulbright Act. Dean Nuesse represented the Board at a con- 
ference on international exchanges at Bangkok, Thailand, October 28 
to November 1. During a month’s temporary leave from his position 
at the University, he also visited offices administering the Fulbright 
program in Tokyo, Japan; New Delhi, India; Dacca, East Pakistan; and 
Ankara, Turkey. 

The Reverend Paul Hanly Furfey, head of the Department of Soci- 
ology, has returned to the Catholic University after serving for one year 
as Assistant Director of the Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation Project of 
the City of New York. During the current year he will return to New 
York at intervals to work with the Project in the capacity of Consultant. 

Loyola University of the South (New Orleans): The Reverend Joseph 
Fichter, S.J., has returned to his post as head of the Department of Soci- 
ology after spending a year as visiting professor of sociology at the 
University of Notre Dame. The research study of a parochial school, 
conducted with a team of graduate research assistants at Notre Dame, 
is now in the manuscript stage and will be published in the spring of 1958. 
Father Fichter’s textbook, Sociology, published during the summer of 
1957, is in use in thirty-four colleges and universities, and the first 
printing has been exhausted. 

Clarke College (Dubuque, Iowa): Sister Mary James Margaret, 
B.V.M., who had been teaching sociology at Mundelein College, Chicago, 
has been added to the sociology faculty at Clarke. 

St. John’s University (Collegeville, Minnesota): St. John’s University 
and the neighboring College of St. Benedict (St. Joseph, Minnesota) have 
jointly worked out a series of four social work courses at the request 
of the Minnesota Council of Social Work Education: Fields of Social 
Work, Social Case Work, Public Welfare, and Group Work. The first 
course is taught at St. John’s University; the other three are given at 
the College of St. Benedict. They are taught by Sister Cathan, O.S.B. A 
course in cultural anthropology, taught by Father Paul Marx, O.S.B., 
was introduced at St. John’s University this fall. 

College of St. Catherine (St. Paul, Minnesota) : Sister Leo Clare, C.S.J., 
has been appointed to the staff of the Sociology Department. Sister Ann 
Denise, C.S.J., is pursuing graduate work in The School of Social Service, 
Saint Louis University. Sister Mary Edward, C.S.J., is scheduled to give 
four lectures on Soviet Education and Religion in Soviet Russia on the 
new Minnesota educational T.V. station the last two weeks in March. 
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This is part of the Russian Area study program in which the College 
of St. Catherine is participating. 

Villanova University (Pennsylvania): Joseph Green and Edward 
Cahill are new members of the sociology faculty. James McKenna is 
on leave of absence during 1957-1958 to complete his course work for 
the doctorate at the University of Notre Dame. 

University of Notre Dame: Dr. William R. O’Brien, a psychiatrist 
and psychoanalyst, has been appointed to the sociological faculty at the 
University of Notre Dame as a visiting lecturer. Dr. O’Brien will present 
a series of lectures in the fall and spring. Dr. O’Brien obtained his 
bachelor’s degree from St. Joseph’s College in Philadelphia, his medical 
degree from Jefferson College, and his residency in psychiatry at the 
Veteran’s Hospital, Coatesville, and at the Pennsylvania Hospital in 
Philadelphia. He is presently on the faculty of the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

Mr. Hugh P. O’Brien has returned to the University of Notre Dame 
as director of the program in correctional administration. Mr. O’Brien 
served as chairman of the Board of Corrections in the State of Indiana 
for the last four years. 


Together in Marriage, the latest book of Dr. John J. Kane, was pub- 
lished by Fides Press in November. 

Dr. Kane and Mr. O’Brien are completing research on twenty-one 
thousand questionnaires dealing with juvenile delinquency in the State 
of Indiana. It is expected that this material will be ready for publication 
early in 1958. 

Mr. Thomas Coffee, a teaching fellow at Notre Dame, taught at the 
Catholic University at Ponce, Puerto Rico, during the past summer. 

Mr. Gerald Dewey, who received his Master’s degree at Notre Dame 
in June, 1957, has accepted an instructorship in sociology at St. Joseph 
College in New Mexico. 

Professor James H. S. Bossard of the University of Pennsylvania, 
author of One Marriage, Two Faiths, delivered two lectures on mixed 
religious marriage at the University of Notre Dame in November. 

Mr. Robert Vasoli has been appointed an instructor in the Sociology 
Department. 

Rosemont College (Pennsylvania): Professor Carl von Vemenszky, 
formerly of the University of Delaware, has been added to the sociology 
faculty. 

College of Saint Scholastica (Duluth): Robert Barry, a Fordham 
graduate, has replaced Sister Celestine in the Sociology Department. 

The College of Saint Rose (Albany, New York): Mr. Gordon Di 
Renzo, who received his Master’s degree from the University of Notre 
Dame last June, has been appointed instructor in sociology at St. Rose. 
Ozanam, the college sociology club, has selected “Minority Groups” as 
the theme of its meetings this year. Speakers will discuss the role of 
the Catholic in relation to current tensions involving Hungarian refugees, 
Puerto Ricans, Negroes, and Jews. 

Saint Mary’s College (Winona, Minnesota): Brother I. Baldwin, F.S.C., 
chairman of the Sociology Department, has been appointed business 
manager of the college. 
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De Paul University (Chicago): Dr. Helen Znaniecki Lopata, a new 
member of the De Paul sociological faculty, has just completed a study 
of The Recommendation Process for Dr. Nelson Foote of General Electric. 
She is now expanding the scope of an earlier study of the Social Role of 
the Young Suburban Housewife under a grant from the Chicago Tribune. 
Dr. James E. McKeown, recently promoted to full professor at De Paul, 
has been appointed to a Smith-Mundt visiting professorship in methods 
of sociology at the University of San Simon in Cochabamba, Bolivia, for 
the term beginning in March, 1958. 

Canisius College (Buffalo, New York): During the past summer, 
Dr. Michael P. Penetar, chairman of the Sociology Department, partici- 
pated as one of three directors of the second “Community Resources 
Workshop” held at the University of Buffalo. The various industries in 
the Buffalo area sponsor forty scholarships to teachers, administrators, 
and guidance counselors in an attempt to foster better public relations 
among the school, industry, and the community. Research projects directed 
by Dr. Penetar were “The Handicapped in Industry,” “Geriatrics: Re- 
sponsibility of Industry and the Community,” “Do the Churches of the 
Buffalo Area Meet the Needs of Our Community?” and “The St. Lawrence 
Seaway.” 


RESEARCH STUDIES 


Dr. Allen Spitzer, Director of Anthropological Research of Saint 
Louis University, was appointed permanent research professor of anthro- 
pology at the Universidad Nacional del Sureste in Merida, Yucatan. Dr. 
Spitzer and his wife spent the summer of 1957 in Yucatan studying the 
social anthropology of Catholic culture there on a Human Relations Cen- 
ter grant-in-aid. Three candidates for the Master’s degree at Saint Louis 
University are now writing theses in social anthropology. 

The Reverend Donald R. Campion, S.J., is writing a doctoral disser- 
tation for the University of Pennsylvania on suicides in Philadelphia, 
1948-1952. It is an attempt to replicate studies made in recent years 
in other metropolitan cities here and abroad. It is also intended to pro- 
vide the basis for a comparative study with homicides in Philadelphia. 

The Reverend Stanislaus K. Treu, O.S.A., of Marymount College, 
Tarrytown, New York, has completed a doctoral dissertation on “Mar- 
riages and Families of Marymount Graduates, 1924-1934” under the 
direction of the Reverend Joseph Fitzpatrick, S.J., of Fordham University. 


OTHER ITEMS 


Monsignor William A. Bachmann, professor of moral theology at 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland, Ohio, has been named spiritual director 
of the Pontifical North American College in Rome. He began his duties 
there in December, 1957. He succeeds Monsignor Frederick Freking who 
has been appointed bishop of Salina, Kansas. Monsignor Bachmann has 
taught the course in marriage and the family in the Sociology Department 
of Ursuline College, Cleveland, for the past fourteen years. 

Dr. John J. O’Connor will direct the Ninth Institute on Human Re- 
lations and Intergroup Understanding in 1958 at American University, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Dr. Mary Jo Huth, of Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana, 
served as guest professor of sociology at the University of Dayton in 
the summer of 1957. 


Brother Eugene Janson, 8.M., served as guest professor of sociology 
at Saint Mary’s University, San Antonio, replacing Brother Herbert 
Leies in the summer of 1957 while Brother Leies conducted the sociological 
tour to Mexico for the National Federation of Catholic College Students. 


The College Division of the Catholic Interracial Council of Chicago 
sponsored a workshop week end entitled “Tips on Techniques” November 
22, 23, and 24. This fifth annual conference for the Midwest area took 
place at George Williams College Camp, Williams Bay, Wisconsin. Fifty- 
five students from fifteen colleges, nine states, and one foreign country 
attended. 

Two noted workers in the field of human relations, Dr. Hans Adler, 
director of Community affairs for the Chicago Anti-Defamation League 
and Mr. Percy Williams, job opportunities director of the American 
Friends Service Committee in Chicago, spoke to the delegates. Both 
speakers illustrated the need for better human relations by their pro- 
jection of the students’ ideal principles against the background of today’s 
world. 

The theme running through the nine workshop sessions was “Tips 
on Techniques.” It epitomized the purpose of this year’s conference which 
highlighted the practical techniques that Human Relation college clubs could 
use to promote better human relations. The workshop sessions covered 
such techniques as movies, lectures, panel discussions, and field trips. Each 


session was conducted by a discussion leader from one of the attending 
colleges. 














| BOOK REVIEWS 


BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Texas 








Man in Reciprocity. Introductory Lectures on Culture, Society, 
and Personality. By Howard Becker. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1956. Pp. xx+459. $6.50. 


Among the more ardent devotees of theater and screen there 
might be considerable discussion whether or not the framework 
of a mystery film is an adequate carriage for a series of twenty- 
nine lectures covering the content of an introductory course in 
sociology. Some might find the continuity, sequence, and blend- 
ing carried out in excellent detail by the master artist while 
others might find that the academic content of some of the chap- 
ters buries the carriage. Perhaps the concept of a film is not 
meant to run through the series of lectures but simply to pro- 
vide a convenient thread of reference. It is just one of a large 
number of interesting techniques and devices which manifest 
themselves as the result of printing the lectures instead of fol- 
lowing the standard textbook pattern. The lectures are replete 
with illustrations and examples drawn from personal observa- 
tion and research, ranging from the latest teen-age fad to de- 
tailed little pictures of culture areas far distant in both place 
and time, plus selected quotations from an interesting array of 
authors and references to books and studies — all of which 
could not fail to arouse and stimulate the initiative of the stu- 
dent. Many teachers of sociology will find inspiration in the 
presentation and suggestions in the content. 

While Man in Reciprocity would be an excellent related 
source some might find it difficult to use as a text although Pro- 
fessor Becker has made several suggestions to this end and has 
carefully worked out chapter references to at least eight recent 
texts. Since so much depends on the relationship of the intro- 
ductory course to other courses and to the needs of the students, 
the excellence of the section on social institutions may appear 
offset by the brief treatment of primary and secondary groups, 
or the dependence on outside reading for social ecology; the 
elaborate treatment of difference between “what is” and “what 
ought to be” may appear to be more than offset by the casual 
and somewhat misleading discussion of race. 


Sociologists have toyed and toiled with terminology, but one 
may wonder what has been achieved by borrowing the term 
“sacred” to apply to a static society in spite of the inadequacy 
of the latter term, or the use of “secular” instead of dynamic. 
Careful attention is given to the special meaning of these and 
other terms but one may read that “man is not born human” 
and not find the explanation that this is a narrow and special 
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use of the terms. In contrasting man with the lower animals 
undoubtedly the shape of the hand and the gift of speech are 
important factors but surely man’s ability to reason and his 
ability to know the purpose of life are also important enough 
to be at least mentioned. It is true that a teacher fails who does 
not stimulate thinking in the students. But in given situations 
is there not a responsibility to indicate the scope and direction 


“ae nigh 
of thinking’ JOSEPH W. MCGEE 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Social Implications of Industrialization and Urbanization im 
Africa South of the Sahara. By the International African 
Institute, London, and UNESCO. Paris: UNESCO, 1956. 


Pp. 743. $9.00. 
Those familiar trademarks of the Western world — urban- 
ization and industrialization — have begun their assault upon 


another of the world’s agrarian strongholds: Africa. 

Field studies by UNESCO and the International African In- 
stitute were conducted in the Belgian Congo in 1950 to ascertain 
the problems created by industrialization in tropical Africa. 
These studies covered such areas as the household; kinship ties; 
neighborhood organization; cliques; recreational, religious, and 
political associations; class structure; social mobility; and pat- 
terns of authority within formal and informal groups. A con- 
ference was held in Abidjan in 1954 at which the conclusions 
of this and other studies were discussed by social scientists. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part One is a general 
review of the social aspects of urbanization and industrializa- 
tion in Africa; Part Two is a survey of recent and current field 
studies on the social effects of economic development in West, 
East, Central, and South Africa; Part Three includes a report 
on the social effects of urbanization in the Belgian Congo study; 
and Part Four presents an analysis of the papers delivered at 
the Abidjan Conference in September-October, 1954. 

Clearly absent in most of these studies is an intergrated 
theoretical framework necessary to the formulation of valid 
generalizations concerning the effects of urbanization and in- 
dustrialization in Africa. As a result the reader is presented 
with particularistic and fragmentary conclusions drawn from 
many special studies. Perhaps the most important obstacle to 
the development of a sound theoretical framework is the frank 
recognition that African urban communities are a welter of di- 
verse social and cultural groups, and that urbanism and indus- 
trialization are proceeding under the guidance and control of 
the dominant European colonial powers. As a result, low-paid 
and unskilled laborers have been substituted for mechanization 
in the industrialization process, and a large migratory popula- 
tion having little chance for either social or material advance 
continues to filter in and out of urban areas. Results of most 
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of the studies seem to indicate that a weakening of family so- 
lidarity and paternal authority have followed in the wake of 
urbanization and industrialization. 

The methodological problems facing current and future in- 
vestigators are staggering. The Abidjan Conference committee 
has recommended that future research focus mainly on analyses 
of social processes and of individual and collective behavior 
with reference to the reconstruction of social life. This will 
most certainly require the development of new procedures and 
techniques which can arise only from the closest interdisciplin- 
ary cooperation between the anthropologist and the sociologist. 
Both UNESCO and The International African Institute must 
be commended for having laid the groundwork for future in- 
vestigations concerning unbanization and industrialization in 
Africa. 

ROBERT H. AMUNDSON 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Colo. 


The Casework Relationship. By Felix P. Biestek, S.J. Chicago: 

Loyola University Press, 1957. Pp. vii+147. $3.00. 

The concluding sentences of the summary in Dr. Biestek’s 
excellent book give a proper idealism to casework: “The case- 
worker hopes that he is, in some small way, an instrument of 
Divine Providence,” and “With the motive of love, he strives 
for skill in the use of the wisdom of sciences to help his brother 
in need.” He explains that the brother in need is a human be- 
ing with an inalienable dignity who presents psycho-social prob- 
lems and that the social worker ought to have knowledge and 
skill in the use of psycho-social resources. According to Dr. 
Biestek this science and application essentially revolve around 
the casework relationship. 

The principles to be observed as standards and guides in the 
exercise of casework as presented in separate chapters are: 
1) Individualization; 2) Purposeful Expression of Feelings; 
3) Controlled Emotional Involvement; 4) Acceptance; 5) The 
Nonjudgmental Attitude; 6) Client Self-Determination; 7) 
Confidentiality. The principles themselve are not an original 
discovery by Dr. Biestek. He has, however, clarified their log- 
ical order and strengthened their status as instruments of 
science in the welfare field. 

This presentation of content concerning casework relation- 
ship and its principles is a valuable addition to social work texts. 
Over and above that, Dr. Biestek brings a substance into the 
text which places this latest work of his in the forefront of 
scientific value in the casework field. The superior feature con- 
sists in the buttressing of each concept with its proper philo- 
sophical component. 

Catholic social work has now a reputable presentation of 
its practical philosophy in services to individuals. Because of 
Dr. Biestek’s scholarly and clear writing, the professional case 
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worker may have a better insight into what he does and why 
he does it. 


LucIAN L. LAUERMAN 
National Catholic School of Social Service, 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


The Theory of Social Structure. By S. F. Nadel. Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1957. Pp. xvi+159. 


The late Professor Nadel engaged the common problem of 
conceptualizing a consistent social system. His “theory,” as 
here presented, is a series of related propositions that help to 
explain the notion of social structure. It is a relatively simple 
skeleton outline, progressing logically from the component to 
the totality, but clothed in the tortuous terminology that appears 
to be a characteristic of some of our contemporary theorists. 

The components of structure are “relationships between 
persons in their roles,” (p. 108) and are only secondarily posi- 
tional. These relationships are “ways of acting” so that the 
structure in this sense is really a system of roles, which in turn 
are composed of behaviorial patterns. In fact, the second, third, 
and fourth chapters of this slim volume are given over to a 
discussion of roles. “The role system of any society, with its 
given coherence [is] the matrix of the social structure” (p. 97). 

The fifth chapter deals with the levels of abstraction re- 
quired to reach the pure concept of structure. The theorist 
must disregard both varying relationships and concrete human 
beings in order to reach “relative positions emptied of qualita- 
tive features.” At this point we arrive at a concept of structure 
that is “transposable” and transposability is really the crucial 
test of the concept. In other words, the author is seeking a 
conceptualization of social structure that can be employed in 
the study of any social system, educational, religious, familial, 
and others. This he achieves. 

JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J. 
Loyola University of the South, New Orleans, La. 


Religion, Society and the Individual. An Introduction to the 
Sociology of Religion. By J. Milton Yinger. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1957. Pp. xvi+655. Part One: $5.00. Parts 
One and Two: $6.75. 

During the last decade interest in the sociology of religion 
has steadily increased. More research and writing have been 
devoted to it than ever before, and a section on this field has 
become an established feature at each meeting of sociologists. 
And yet, Yinger’s work is the first comprehensive book pub- 
lished since the appearance of Wach’s “Sociology of Religion” 
in 1944. In the volume under review, we have an up-to-date 
presentation of the field, its problems and methods; the con- 
tributions of anthropology, psychology, and sociology are sur- 
veyed; and all this is offered within a systematic framework 
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carefully designed by the author. In brief, we have here the 
first sociology of religion in terms of the American social science 
tradition. 

Part One is the author’s essay itself; Part Two offers 39 
selections of writing by others. These readings cover a great 
variety of themes, research studies, opinions, and approaches, 
and were of course not chosen on the basis of objective criteria. 
However, from them one is easily guided to other publications 
and thus the second part supplements the author’s text in a 
most appropriate manner, supported in this endeavor by an 
extensive bibliography of 30 pages. 

No sociology is more vulnerable in its foundations than the 
sociology of religion. Yinger therefore elaborately examines 
“the problem of definition,” laying the ground for his own 
definition of religion “as a system of beliefs and practices by 
means of which a group of people struggles with [the] ultimate 
problems of human life” indicating from the outset that he in- 
tends to follow the functional theory. He is most careful neither 
to commit himself as a scientist to one specific religion nor to 
give the impression of accepting a free-floating relativism. By 
viewing religion as one of the “functional prerequisites of 
society” he arrives at substantive and meaningful propositions 
and develops the basis for a system even though he rejects 
Wach’s assertion that “only someone who knows religion be- 
cause he practices some form of it can be expected to say some- 
thing meaningful about it.” 


Without fettering himself to their terminology he stays close 
to Parsons’ and Merton’s theoretical models, and his essay 
emerges as a successful application of the “general theory of 
action” to the sociology of religion. His discriminating pursuit 
of the idea that religion is an “integrator of society” will for a 
long time to come serve as a reference for more specialized 
studies in the field. 


The first and third chapters are the focal points of his 
analysis. In other chapters Yinger examines religion and per- 
sonality, religion related to social status, economics, and 
political institutions; special emphasis is given to the recipro- 
cities of religious and social changes. He makes pertinent obser- 
vations about the role of the leader (prophet) and the place 
of ideas in the social process. Probably of heuristic value will 
be his refinement of the customary typology “church-sect.” 


Yinger, himself what we may call a liberal Protestant, 
perhaps does not always show a full understanding of what 
Catholics consider to be essential parts of religion. He fails to 
see the meaning and function of dogma within the Church; 
consequently — in spite of his high respect for Catholicism — 
he limits himself in the evaluation of some sociologically essen- 
tial functional relationships within religious structures. His 
polite and regretful criticism of Catholic sociologists for not 
having raised some basic theoretical questions is perhaps not 
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entirely unjustified. The achievements of men like Le Bras and 
Fichter are greatly appreciated by our author whose work will 
centainly promote the sociology of religion everywhere. 


; RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Protestant and Catholic: Religious and Social Interaction in an 
Industrial Community. By Kenneth Wilson Underwood. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1957. Pp. xxi+484. $6.00 
The Sanger incident which serves as an introduction to this 

study is described in vivid details in terms of its broader social 
and community implications. The study aims to focus its atten- 
tion, primarily, on the relations of Protestant and Catholic 
groups in a contemporary American community. This study 
reveals community power structure in terms of stratification 
pattern, value systems, and business interests of a New England 
community (Holyoke, Mass.). 

Part one (the incident and its aftermath) gives a clear, 
diary-entry type of description, and perhaps has successfully 
convinced the reader of its truthfulness and validity of the 
report. Part two gives a general description of the structure — 
belief systems, demographic characteristics, etc. — of various 
churches, the community, and their relations. Part three focuses 
more specifically on the place of religion in the social structure, 
including such topics as social stratification, ethnic identity, 
recreation, business and industry, labor, political ethics, 
ideology and behavior. 


Two points of importance can be stressed here: First, in 
regard to the general orientation of the author, he attempts 
to single out religion as the factor, around which all community 
behavior can be explained. While we admit that a tremendous 
body of documentary evidence can well support this central 
thesis, it is just as well to interpret such social phenomena in 
terms of other factors, e.g., institutional means of local business; 
educational system and even political structure, or the general 
cultural goal of a contemporary American society. It is cer- 
tainly heartening to see that Professor Underwood, who set as 
his goal the study of the “relation of religion to American cul- 
ture,” has such a deep conviction that religion enters into the 
broader framework of human social relationships. But many 
people have also expressed the opinion that religion today has 
failed to influence people in the more mundane aspects of life, 
as it has failed to translate its ethic code into the terms of the 
market place, the political arena, the school, and even the home. 
At any rate, Professor Underwood points out that the Catholic 
clergy have a clarity in position, a realism in assessing social 
facts, and a unified determination, that is lacking in the Prot- 
estant groups. 


Secondly, much should be said about the fine methodology 
of this study from the sociological perspective, which appears 
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at the end of the volume; it should be read carefully by those 
who contemplate a similar study. Professor Underwood used 
census material, original documents, and intensive interviews 
with the people in the community. The techniques used to 
classify social status rely mainly upon the occupational classifi- 
cation, together with evaluations of twelve judges. Teachers 
of community sociology will find this book particularly helpful. 
WILLIAM T. LIU 
The Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


The Protestant Era. By Paul Tillich, translated by James Luther 
Adams. (Abridged Ed.) Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. xxvi+242. $1.50. 


Not long ago this reviewer interviewed an internationally 
famous social scientist who remarked that he had listened to 
Paul Tillich and Jacques Maritain talk with one another for 
hours in his presence, and that he wound up with a belief that 
both distinguished gentlemen were right. Indeed, looking at 
Protestantism from the viewpoint of Protestantism, one is 
greatly impressed with the sustained and vital presentation 
of one of the outstanding thinkers of our time in his appraisal 
of the Protestant world, its basis, meaning, and possible fate. 
This abridged edition of Tillich’s well-known work will be 
welcome by all students of the great dichotomy of Christendom. 

Tillich sees a distinction between Protestantism as an actual 
religion and the Protestant principle as such. To him, there 
has been and for the while there might continue to be an histor- 
ical institution called Protestantism. But he sees further into 
a principle which manifested itself in Protestantism and which, 
he feels, is as dynamic and as universal as Christianity itself. 
It is something of what the Catholic occasionally feels when he 
wonders, if, in the heart of God, there is an institution bearing 
the name “R. C.” as the late Ronald Knox inferred. Tillich sees 
a need for Protestant principle, to save us from the disasters of 
secularism, and to guard against what he feels to be the magical 
elements as well as authoritarian elements in Catholicism. 


He is less optimistic about what becomes a Protestant in 
principle more than in denomination, of course. He gives his 
own interpretations of the role of the sacraments, and he brings 
together in his own mind the materials of philosophy and the- 
ology in this regard. It may be that a professional Catholic 
theologian might dispute very much of what is said in these 
writings. The important point is that, along with Niebuhr 
and a few others connected with Union Theological Seminary, 
a solid core of Protestant thought is being brought to bear 
upon our time. Tillich does note that many are turning to 
Roman Catholicism. It is not likely, from the tone of his book, 
that he considers this any solution at all. For it is in the nature 
of the Protestant outlook that Catholicism depends more upon 
the crust of centuries than it does upon the fountains of grace. 
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This reviewer cannot, in conscience, say that “they are both 
right.” But it is possible to say that if Catholics paid more 
attention to the best in Protestant thought, there might yet 
be greater understanding of both streams, while in no way 
neglecting the true arch of the Catholic Church. 


ALLEN SPITZER 
Saint Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Womanpower. By the National Manpower Council. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1957. Pp. xxxiii+371. $5.00. 


To an ever increasing extent women have tried to secure 
greater equality and freedom in all spheres of life. The changes 
which have taken place in women’s employment outside the 
home present an integral part of transformation in the life of 
societies and nations. The factors which brought these changes 
about are varied and many, to mention only a few: economic 
growth, development in education, rapid progress in science 
and technology, war and other emergency situations, the vast 
expansion of urban areas, and so forth. All these developments 
ask for trained and well-equipped manpower resources and 
decry all waste of human abilities. 


The present book focuses on the role of women in this ever 
demanding process of a rapidly developing society. The various 
chapters of the book are written by the National Manpower 
Council Staff members. Each chapter deals with one of the 
many fields of labor where women are contributing their share 
to the welfare of their fellowmen and of society at large. In 
itself, each chapter of the book is a valuable piece of research. 
The various topics are not approached from a theoretical view- 
point alone but the generalizations and statements made are 
supported by telling tables of statistical data. The composition 
of the national female labor force is considered but, in addition, 
the historical aspect of the major changes that have occurred 
in this labor force between 1890 and 1956, the distinguishing 
behavior patterns of women in the different fields of paid labor, 
and the educational background of most women working out- 
side their homes are discussed. Women’s services in the mili- 
tary field, employer policies with regard to female labor, the 
factors that contribute to the married woman’s decision to 
return to work and, above all, an evaluative approach to female 
labor in general are presented. Mention must be made that this 
is being done from a realistic consideration of the nation’s wel- 
fare and women’s capacities. Thus, each of the twelve chapters 
is a well integrated unit in itself and taken together they render 
an almost complete picture of women’s contributive labor in the 
different fields of their employment and offer an objective 
appraisal of the national women’s labor force and its tremen- 
dous contributions to the nation’s welfare. This book presents 
the reader with a wealth of information; again and again, new 
possibilities are discussed and valuable suggestions given. 
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Womanpower can be highly recommended to all students 
in the different fields of the social sciences and to all who are 
interested in the achievements of women in the labor field and 
in the possibilities that are waiting for women in our modern 
society. 

SISTER MECHTRAUD, S.SP.S. 
Holy Ghost College, Manila, P. I. 


Modern Courtship and Marriage. By E. E. LeMasters. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1957. Pp. xii+691. $5.50. 


Few young people view courtship and marriage as vocations 
requiring systematic preparation such as is required by their 
other life-work vocations in economic or political fields. Col- 
lege textbooks on the subject of courtship and marriage offer 
college students, at least a chance to gain a scientific comprehen- 
sion of the roles they will play as lovers, mates, and parents. 
An excellent book of this type is E. E. LeMasters’ Modern 
Courtship and Marriage. 

The author, who has taught marriage and the family col- 
lege courses for fifteen years and who also has experience which 
comes from being a counselor in this field, takes the functional 
approach as a theoretic point of departure in Modern Courtship 
and Marriage. Roughly, one third of the text is devoted to 
courtship, intending thereby to emphasize “courtship insight 
rather than marital hindsight.” 

Professor LeMasters backgrounds his book with an inter- 
esting discussion of folklore in relation to courtship and mar- 
riage, showing how false views have been perpetuated through 
custom. Not only is this portion of his work uniquely valuable, 
but he also does other things which have unique usefulness: 
his chapters on family finances, working wives, the role of 
social class in mate-selection, and “pinning” are rich in fresh 
revelations, as are his chapters on random dating, engagement, 
and marital adjustment. 

The author’s personal opinions on many subjects may be 
the most questionable part of his otherwise valuable book. His 
insistence, for example, that “going steady” is an improvement 
over random dating might be open to the objections that 
(a) such “going steady” might solve too early the individual’s 
need for security and thus keep him from maturing through 
a variety of experience, and (b) that, since monogamy demands 
unselfishness, the mutual dependence of young lovers might re- 
sult in self-centredness, mutually, rather than in the fidelity and 
loyalty patterns Professor LeMasters envisages for it. In other 
words, “going steady” could, in the long run, prove to be dys- 
functional to the monogamous system of marriage. 

The author asserts, also, that the pattern of the male 
initiating courtship is outmoded. One wonders (especially after 
reading his later chapters on the sub-culture of the female and 
the sub-culture of the male) if, in fact, the female would accept 
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the implications of this position — and be happy to agree with 
him. On marital failure, Professor LeMasters suggests that 
the only remedy for a broken love affair (in this case, marriage) 
is another love affair (another marriage) provided that the 
new relationship is adequately tested. This is the very last 
statement in chapter XXVI and, unfortunately, it destroys the 
objectivity of the entire chapter. 

Regarding religion in marriage, the research-minded reader 
will find a good deal of merit in the author’s point that the 
dynamics of religion’s role are not empirically known. Studies 
in this field have stressed religious affiliation, not religious prac- 
tices or attitudes. 

Besides the functional perspective, Modern Courtship and 
Marriage also presents a review of the major studies in this 
field, the structuring of basic questions, and case materials to 
illustrate the more subtle points. This book should be of value 
to the married as well as the unmarried reader. 

JOSEPH MUNDI 
College of Saint Thomas, St. Paul 5, Minn. 


Human Relations in Business. By Keith Davis. New York: 
McGraw Hill Book Co., 1957. Pp. vii+557. $5.00. 


The most determinative social principle operative in Ameri- 
can economic society is that of mass production with its con- 
comitant specialization and highly developed division of labor. 
The successful operator of this social principle depends upon 
the people who work together as managers and employees. In 
turn, their effective cooperation and teamwork are dependent 
upon their comprehension of the fundamentals of employee 
human relations in business. 

In a most readable and interesting style, Keith Davis pre- 
sents the subject matter of human relations in business for 
those interested in management-development programs, advance 
supervisory training, adult education classes, and management 
self study. 


In part one the author presents his conceptual analysis of 
human relations. His philosophy and frame of reference are 
sound. He points out that human relations as an area of man- 
agement practice is the integration of people into a work situa- 
tion in a way that motivates them to work together produc- 
tively, cooperatively, and with economic, psychological, and 
social satisfaction. The science of Human Relations attempts 
to integrate certain of the social sciences and apply them to 
men and their work in a group. Such a science brings together 
ideas from economics, sociology, psychology, and other fields 
and applies these concepts to specific problems of particular 
people at some time and place. In essence, human relations is 
a situational application of basic knowledge, ideas, and prin- 
ciples. It seeks to maintain and improve personal adjustment 
and social balance in any work group. 
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Professor Keith’s ideas accord with the viewpoint expressed 
by the Holy Father, Pius XII, in recent years when he con- 
demns an economic system which merely regards man as a 
mechanistic automaton. In Chapter 25 the author delineates 
the two value systems which press upon the worker. One is 
technical; the other is human. Technical values are based upon 
scientific logic and economic costs: they are concerned primarily 
with the relationships of things. Human values, on the other 
hand, are based upon needs, feelings, and emotions: they are 
concerned with relationships of people which demand some 
degree of human satisfaction and human dignity. 

In an excellent passage, the author expatiates upon the con- 
cept of human dignity (p. 14). Human relations principles 
such as mutual acceptance, common interest, open communica- 
tion, and employee participation are developed. 

Charts, drawings, and diagrams enliven the text. Supple- 
mentary readings at the end of each chapter are carefully 
chosen. Part four which presents fourteen case problems adds 
immeasurably to the value of this text. 

WALTER L. WILLIGAN 
St. John’s University, Queens 32, N.Y. 


No Frontier to Learning. The Mexican Student in the United 
States. By Ralph L. Beals and Norman D. Humphrey. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1957. Pp. 
ix+148. $3.25. 

This monograph is one of several cross-cultural studies of 
foreign students sponsored by the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil and considered prerequisite for an adequate appraisal of the 
current student exchange program. The fact that Mexican 
students “differ significantly” from other foreign students in 
cultural background prompted the monograph under review. 
The research investigators selected the cultural approach as 
central and most promising, in preference to class structure, 
situational, behavioral patterns, or other. They clearly state 
the limitations thus imposed and warn that arbitrary extension 
of conclusions to all foreign students is unwarranted. 

Open-ended interviews with a “core” group of ten Mexican 
students at UCLA serve as primary tool of investigation, supple- 
mented by written test materials given to forty-two additional 
Mexican students in Mexico City and Guadalajara. For the 
control group, eighty-one upper-division students at UCLA were 
selected. Clearly, this limited sampling should preclude any 
general deductions for the reported 1177 Mexican students scat- 
tered in various universities in the United States in 1952-53 
when the research study was inaugurated. Sources of data and 
methods of data collection, and apologia, are amply presented 
in the Appendix. 

Topically discussed are the research findings on the Mexican 
student at home, his adaptation to life in the United States, his 
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reactions to this phase of his life, and the resulting consequences 
and problems on his return to Mexico. For needed framework 
of reference, a preliminary excellent treatment of the charac- 
teristics of Mexican culture is provided with accent on urban 
middle and upper class culture from which the overwhelming 
majority of Mexican foreign students are drawn. Succinct yet 
comprehensive, this analysis of Mexican culture is certainly 
one of the best extant. The monograph report is a distinct 
contribution, and though restrictive in sampling, particularly 
illuminating through use of the open-ended interview technique 
with the core group. 
HERBERT F. LEIEs, S.M. 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 


Trends in Social Work, 1874-1956. By Frank J. Bruno with 
Chapters by Louis Towley. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1957. Pp. xv+462. $5.75. 


Of the several designations applied to this valuable work, 
the description in the foreword to the second edition appears 
the most exact: “this significant chronological and historical 
record of social welfare.” As an orderly compilation of histor- 
ical data with commentaries which Porter Lee would have class- 
ified as “mural” and “extramural” (p. 280), this second print- 
ing, ten years after the first, continues to have value both as - 
an original for American social work and as a framework for 
added study and exposition. 

This second edition adds four chapters by Louis Towley 
who assisted Dr. Bruno in the first edition. Almost every one 
of the forty chapters presents a different problem or phase 
of a movement in social welfare; all found public exposition 
at the National Conference. Some chapters include several 
problems, such as Transients, Immigrants, and Refugees — 
each of which may be as different from the other as infant, 
child, and adult. Some movements in American welfare seem 
to be worthy of full chapter treatment; for example, the Merit 
System which is discussed in the chapter on Unemployment. 
The coverage during the more than eighty year life of the 
National Conference is quite complete, wise in selection, and 
skillfully warm in the characterization of the whole-hearted 
and full-spirited humanitarians who made of social work a 
charity, an art, and a science. 


From a Catholic partisan viewpoint one may experience 
the following reactions. First, the influence of religion in the 
foundations of American social work was stronger than the 
record indicates. Also, step by step the record builds evidence 
of the tendency to regard religion as the handmaiden of social 
work. “What is more important is that . . . older disciplines 
share with social work the wisdom of their craft. And on this 
point social work has no cause to complain. (Again an excep- 
tion must be made of the church... .)” (p. 283). 
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On page 285 one is startled to learn that “the emotions 
furnish a key to behavior” which “has proven a discovery of 
the first order in social work.” This is one of many evidences 
that the social philosophy and psychology of the scholastics 
has not penetrated deeply into the National Conference or into 
social work. Only two statements in this whole record of social 
work 1874-1956 were given by specific Catholic speakers — 
Monsignors John A. Ryan and George Higgins, both from Social 
Action, NCWC. Shall that be a challenge to every Catholic 
social worker, cleric and lay? 

LucIAN L. LAUERMAN 
National Catholic School of Social Service, 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


A Natural Science of Society. By A. A. Radcliffe-Brown. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957. Pp. xii+156. $3.50. 

The question has been raised again and again: Is sociology 
a science in the true sense of the word or is it a science in the 
sense of and with the characteristics of the natural sciences? 
Thinkers in the social field have tried to establish laws similar 
to those in the natural sciences. They have stressed the need 
for these laws since one of the requirements of a science is 
to make predictions regarding future developments and proces- 
ses. Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s A Natural Science of Society 
is another of the many attempts along this line. The problem, 
then, discussed in the present volume is that of the possibility 
of “a natural science of human societies,” (p. 3) ; of the applica- 
tion of natural science methods and laws to the phenomena of 
human social life in its various aspects, be they religious, moral, 
political, juridical, or economic. The book offers interesting 
suggestions and reveals a logical sequence of thought on the 
basis of the given premises. The author maintains the thesis 
throughout the book that a theoretical science of human society 
is possible but that there can be only one such science — until 
now, non-existent. 

The chapters of the first part of the book deal with various 
aspects of science in general, with fundamental postulates, 
theoretical and practical aspects, division of the sciences on the 
basis of the systems they investigate, and so forth. The second 
part treats of nature, methods, structural and functional aspects 
of a possible social science. Valuable and especially revealing 
is the appended outline which presents Radcliffe-Brown’s argu- 
ments in brief compass. The book can be recommended to all 
who are interested in this particular problem. The premises, 
however, have to be understood — it is a social science which 
is completely patterned after the natural sciences that is looked 
for. Philosophy, metaphysics, rational psychology, and so forth, 
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are to be dismissed completely as being unverifiable and, hence, 
irrelevant to the argument the book presents. 

SISTER MECHTRAUD, S.SP.S. 
Holy Ghost College, Manila, P. I. 


Titoism: Pattern for International Communism. By Charles P. 
= gael New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1957. Pp. xx+332. 
6.00. 

The development of Titoism is traced here primarily through 
the major economic, agricultural, political-administrative, social, 
and legal reforms attempted since 1950. Special attention is 
also given to the Titoist leaders’ conception of the proper role 
of the state, of the Communist Party, and of the individual 
in the revolutionary-transitional type of society which they 
claim exists in Yugoslavia. 

Out of the growing number of books devoted to Tito and 
his system, McVicker’s contribution is probably the most ob- 
jective as well as the best of the available information on the 
man and his experiments in national Communism. Yet Mc- 
Vicker’s approach is not without its weaknesses. Since he no- 
where claims to provide us with a sociological analysis, we 
cannot blame him for handling his subject only on the margin 
of Political Sociology. In fact, one gets a definite impression 
that McVicker leans too heavily on the Political Science and 
legalistic approach. This is probably due to the fact that he 
has depended too often on what the regime’s spokesmen had 
reported in the five Yugoslav official publications (as shown 
in his frequent citations of them in his footnotes). Similarly, 
the author’s sources in English are mostly limited to the refer- 
ences to Ulam, Adamic, Armstrong, and Korbel, and there is 
no bibliography included. Some topics are glaringly under- 
played, especially “The Religious Problem,” which takes up 
only 4 pages (pp. 48-52). 

In short, this is the best available handbook or introductory 
textbook to Titoism, although it can also be said that it could 
have been a much better work if McVicker would have strength- 
ysis his presentation with a more penetrating sociological in- 
sight. 

JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Baffling Eyes of Youth. By John K. Donohue. New York: 

The Association Press, 1957. Pp. x4-251. $3.50. 

Pius XII’s advice to parents and teachers in their handling 
of teen-agers “that they should try first to understand youth 
and secondly they should try to help youth understand them- 
selves” is the approach used by Donohue in his documentary 
report of the delinquent gang. 

The “Y” leader was the constant companion and guide to 
his charges who hailed from smoke- and grime-ridden St. Paul 
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railroad yards, whether in camping, canoeing, group sports, or 
even the police courts. They needed his helping hand through 
the fumbling days of lying, cheating, stealing until they walked 
alone to positions of forester, cook, scoutmaster, policeman. 
Two walk no more, war-heroes who made the supreme sacrifice 
fichting with the First Marine Division in the Solomons. 

This excellent case history glorifies the “Y” secretary and 
worker; it emphasizes swift action, communications and timing 
as essentials for all youth workers. The reviewer agrees with 
the author that “kids like food, fun, fights and friends” and 
never object to being treated firmly but fairly. 

HENRY RINGKAMP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 


The Mormons. By Thomas F. O’Dea. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. xii+289. $5.00. 


Tracing the historical growth of the Mormons within the 
American cultural background, O’Dea is able to thus discern 
those present-day Mormon conflicts which are a precipitate of 
their history. 

The author locates the origin of Mormonism within the 
matrix of revivalistic Protestantism and the feeling of Amer- 
ica’s manifest destiny. The reader is introduced to their inces- 
sant conflicts with the various communities as they were forced 
to move west seeking their New Jerusalem. Within the back- 
ground of these conflicts, it was their relative geographic isola- 
tion in Utah, as well as their disavowal of mining and cattle- 
raising and their turning to family and farming, which con- 
tributed to their group solidarity. A keen understanding of the 
values of Mormonism is provided by the author as he elaborates 
those historical events that gave particular emphasis to select 
aspects of the Book of Mormon which result in a practical 
philosophy and theology. There is an analysis of such problems 
as: the working out of the democratic community founded on 
the words of a divinely inspired prophet, and the handling of 
ownership while maintaining religious group solidarity. 

A masterly chapter is devoted to the “Sources of Strain 
and Conflict” in present-day Mormonism as it encounters 
modern secular thought. 

This is an important book in the sociology of religion. It 
is written with the objectivity that bespeaks a fine scholarship, 
yet with the sensitivity of an artist. We will hear more about 
this book, most probably from the Committee on Awards. 

ROBERT M. BARRY 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 
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JOSEPH F. GENSERT, EDITOR 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Spitzer, Allen. “Aspects of Religious Life in Tepoztlan,” Anthropological 

Quarterly, 1957, 30, No. 1; 1-17. 

This study investigates the religious life of the people in a Mexican 
Aztec village with a Catholic tradition. The village was studied pre- 
viously by both Redfield and Lewis. Dr. Spitzer is concerned with a restudy 
or rechecking, after the manner of the physical sciences, of the religious 
aspect of the village life. Being a practicing Catholic, the author assumes 
that he may be able to achieve a deeper insight into the religious life of 
Tepoztlan because of his understanding of Catholicism and the possibility 
of freer communication on the part of informants under such circum- 
stances. Ee recognizes the necessity for careful objectivity on his part 
at the same time. This necessity he appears to have fulfilled admirably. 

The emphasis is on the expression of Catholicism and religious prac- 
tices. Dr. Spitzer is interested more in the forms which the Catholicity 
of the people manifests than in the practice of Catholic beliefs in terms 
of the goals of the Church. For the most part, the study deals with the 
interaction and relationship between formal Catholicism, flowing from 
the high tradition or intrinsic position of the Church, and folk Catholicism, 
flowing from the low tradition or Catholic practices of the people. One 
might wish to see more on the meaning of Catholicism to the people, but 
in this study the author’s main concern is with the external expression 
of religion. He exercises a great deal of restraint in letting his objective 
data, more or less, speak for themselves. At times the objective data offer 
indications of what the meaning and understanding behind the external 
practices may be. One may hope that Dr. Spitzer or some other qualified 
Catholic participant observer may delve deeper into the meaning and un- 
derstanding behind the external observance. Here the Catholic parti- 
cipant observer might have his greatest value. 

One of the most valuable contributions of this study is the avenues 
of thought it opens up about techniques in anthropological studies. Spitzer 
found, contrary to his expectation, that the expression of folk Catholicism 
was in accord with the formal intention of the Church. This finding 
would seem to be somewhat at variance with the impression of others. 
It may indicate the desirability for the anthropological investigator not 
only to have an appreciation of the culture or aspect of culture he studies, 
but also to be able to perceive such in the way the people under investiga- 
tion do. Again the “outsider” or “insider” might be able to record the 
purely external data equally well, but their conclusions from these data 
may be different because of their different frames of reference. One could 
also speculate as to which one would be better able to use informants 
who are truly representative of the culture or sub-culture studied. This 
study raises the possibility that cooperative studies by investigators with 
different “frames of reference,” one investigator serving as a check on 
the other, may prove very valuable to anthropology. 

MICHAEL J. O’BRIEN, C.S.V. 
Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 
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